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I 

THE   PETS. 

MARY  and  Martha  Goodall  were  nice  little 
girls.  No  one  ever  heard  of  either  of  them 
disobeying  their  mother,  or  getting  into  a 
bad  humor,  and  pouting,  when  she  told  them 
to  do  any  thing.  No  ;  they  liked  to  do  what 
they  wrere  told  to  do.  They  loved  their  moth- 
er, and  they  knew  she  was  able  to  teach  them 
what  was  right.  She  sent  them  to  school, 
where  they  learned  to  read  and  write.  But 
she  did  much  more  than  that  for  them.  Mrs. 
Goodall  always  liked  to  help  the  poor  and  old, 
and  she  taught  her  little  daughters  never  to 
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forget  to  do  the  same,  when  they  could  Many 
a  penny  did  they  save  to  give  to  poor  little 
children  who  wanted  clothes,  or  to  sick  per- 
sons who  wanted  care.  Mary  and  Martha 
said  they  always  felt  so  joyful  when  they 
could  do  a  good  action. 

Near  Mrs.  GoodalTs  house  lived  an  old 
man,  who  was  called,  by  his  neighbors, 
Grandfather  Markley.  This  old  man  was 
very  poor.  His  children  were  all  dead,  and 
he  was  too  weak  to  do  much  work ;  so  that 
he  depended  on  the  charity  of  his  neighbors 
for  food  and  shelter.  Grandfather  Markley 
lived  in  a  small  house,  which  Mrs.  Goodall 
had  procured  for  him.  Almost  every  day, 
Mary  and  Martha  would  visit  him,  taking 
something  nice  for  him  to  eat,  or  something 
to  add  to  the  comforts  of  his  little  home. 
The  old  man  loved  the  kind  children,  and 
would  often  tell  them  pretty  stories,  which 
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pleased  them  very  much.  Sometimes  the 
little  girls  would  read  for  him,  in  the  Bible. 
Grandfather  Markley  loved  his  Bible,  but  he 
was  almost  blind,  and  so  he  could  not  read  it. 

One  morning,  Mary  and  Martha,  with  joy- 
ful faces  and  tripping  steps,  went  to  pay 
Grandfather  Markley  a  visit.  Mary  carried 
both  school  bags,  and  Martha  carried  a  nice 
pie,  which  Mrs.  Goodall  had  baked  for  the 
good  old  man.  The  girls  intended  to  go  to 
school  from  Grandfather  Markley's  house. 
When  they  reached  the  door,  which  was 
open,  they  were  surprised  to  see  the  old  man 
sitting  on  his  bench  and  looking  at  two  play- 
ful kittens,  who  were  lapping*  milk  from  a  dish. 

"  Come  in,  my  little  dears,  and  see  what  I 
have  for  you,"  said  the  old  man.  Mary  and 
Martha  went  in,  exclaiming,  "  O,  the  nice  lit- 
tle kittens !  Where  did  you  get  them,  grand- 
father?" 
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"  Out  in  the  road,  while  I  was  taking  my 
morning  walk.  Some  rude  boys  were  going 
to  drown  them  in  the  mill  race,  but  I  per- 
suaded them  to  let  me  take  them  home.  See  ^ 
how  hungry  they  are,"  said  Grandfather  Mark- 
ley  ;  and  then  he  poured  more  milk  into  the 
dish  for  them. 

"  Here  is  a  pie  mother  baked  for  you, 
grandfather,"  said  Martha. 

"Your  mother  is  always  very  kind,  my 
dear,  and  God  will  bless  her  for  it,"  replied 
the  thankful  old  man,  as  he  relieved  Mar- 
tha of  her  burden.  "But  I  told  you,  I  be- 
lieve, I  intend  these  pretty  kittens  for  you, 
Which  one  do  you  like  best,  Martha?" 

Now,  Martha  was  not  like  many  little  girls, 
who  will  say  at  once  what  they -like,  and 
fret  and  cry  if  they  do  not  get  it.  So  she 
thought  a  moment,  and  then  asked  Mary 
which  one  she  wranted.  Mary  replied  that 
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they  were  both  pretty,  and  either  one  would 
please  her. 

"Suppose  I  take  the  black  and  white  kit 
ten,  then,  and  you  take  the  tortoise-shell  one," 
said  Martha. 

"Well;  and  I'll  name  my  pet  <  Tippet.' 
What  name  will  you  give  to  yours?"  said 
Mary.  Martha  thought  a  while,  and  then 
replied,  " '  Glossy ; '  yes,  that  will  be  a  pretty 
name." 

"See,  children;  if  you  choose,  you  can 
leave  your  pets  here,  and  they  can  sleep  in 
that  box,  where  I  have  put  some  hay,"  said 
Grandfather  Markley. 

"  Yes,  we'll  leave  the  pets  here,  won't  we, 
Martha  ?  Then  we  can  see  them  every  day ; 
and  when  we  are  not  here,  grandfather  will 
take  good  care  of  them." 

Martha  agreed  to  do  so;  and  then  the 
little  girls  sat  down  on  the  box,  and  began 
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to  fondle  the  kittens,  who  seemed  to  know 
how  kind  their  mistresses  were,  and  became 
very  playful. 

"  What  pretty  little  things  they  are !  "  said 
Grandfather  Markley ;  "  and  yet  those  boys 
could  find  it  in  their  hearts  to  kill  them. 
They  would  have  been  stone  dead  by  this 
time  if  I  had  not  interfered  to  save  them." 

"  Poor  dears ! "  said  both  the  girls  at  once. 

"  Never  fail  to  do  a  kindness  to  any  living 
thing,  my  children,  when  it  lies  within  your 
power,"  said  Grandfather  Markley.  "You 
should  feel  for  the  pains  of  dumb  creatures, 
like  these  kittens,  almost  as  much  as  for  those 
of  a  man,  a  woman,  or  a  child;  and  never 
inflict  an  injury  upon  them,  if  you  can  help 
it.  They  cannot  think  and  talk  as  you  can ; 
but  if  you  cut  or  bruise  them,  they  will  suf- 
fer as  much  pain  as  you  will  if  you  cut  and 
bruise  yourself.  I  once  knew  a  little  boy 
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who  was  very  fond  of  worrying  and  cutting 
his  little  pets,  and,  on  several  occasions, 
drowned  them,  just  as  he  had  attached  them 
to  him.  That  boy  grew  up  to  be  a  man, 
and  became  very  cruel;  till  at  last  he  was 
hung  for  murdering  a  woman.  Remember 
this,  and  practise  kindness  to  every  body,  and 
to  all  things.  Now,  you  had  better  go  to 
school.  I  fear  you  will  be  late.  I  will  take 
good  care  of  your  little  pets,  and  when  your 
school  hours  are  over,  come  and  see  them 
again." 

"Thank  you,  grandfather;"  and  the  good 
little  girls  kissed  the  old  man  as  they  said  it. 
Then  taking  their  school  bags,  they  stopped 
to  look  once  more  at  their  playful  pets,  and 
hastened  to  school.  From  that  time,  they 
spent  all  their  spare  time  at  Grandfather 
Markley's,  listening  to  his  stories  and  teach 
ings,  and  fondling  Tippet  and  Glossy. 


THE   ROBIN'S   PETITION. 

"A  SUPPLIANT  to  your  window  comes, 

Who  trusts  your  faith  and  fears  no  guile; 
He  claims  admittance  for  your  crums, 
And  reads  his  passport  in  your  smile. 

"For  cold  and  cheerless  is  the  day, 

And  he  has  sought  the  hedges  round; 
No  berry  hangs  upon  the  spray, 

Nor  worm  nor  ant  egg  can  be  found. 

"Secure  his  suit  will  be  preferred, 
No  fears  his  slender  feet  deter, 
For  sacred  is  the  household  bird 
That  wears  the  scarlet  stomacher." 

Lucy  the  prayer  assenting  heard, 
The  feathered  suppliant  flew  to  her; 

And  fondly  cherished  was  the  bird 
That  wears  the  scarlet  stomacher. 
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Emboldened,  then,  he'd  fearless  perch 

Her  netting  or  her  work  among; 
For  crums  among  her  drawings  search, 

And  add  his  music  to  her  song; — 

And  warbling  on  her  snowy  arm, 

Or  half  entangled  in  her  hair, 
Seemed  conscious  of  the  double  charm 

Of  freedom  and  protection  there. 

A  graver  moralist,  who  used 

From  all  some  lesson  to  infer, 
Thus  said,  —  as  on  the  bird  she  mused, 

Pluming  his  scarlet  stomacher, — 

''Where  are  his  gay  companions  now, 

Who  sang  so  merrily  in  spring? 
Some  shivering  on  the  leafless  bough, 

With  ruffled  plume  and  drooping  wing;  — 

"  Some  in  the  hollow  of  a  cave, 

Consigned  to  temporary  death ; 
And  some  beneath  the  sluggish  wave 
Await  reviving  nature's  breath. 
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"  The  migrant  tribes  are  fled  away 

To  skies  where  insect  myriads  swarm ; 
They  vanish  with  the  summer  day,  ' 
Nor  bide  the  bitter  northern  storm. 

"But  still  is  this  sweet  minstrel  heard 

While  lowers  December  dark  and  drear 
The  social,  cheerful,  household  bird 
That  wears  the  scarlet  stomacher. 

:'And  thus  in  life's  propitious  hour, 

Approving  flatterers  round  us  sport, 
But  if  the  faithless  prospect  lower} 
They  the  more  happy  fly  to  court. 

"Then  let  us,  to  the  selfish  herd 

Of  fortune's  parasites,  prefer 
The  friend  like  this,  our  winter  bird 
That  wears  the  scarlet  stomacher." 


THE   GRAPE  VINE. 

SISTER,  beneath  the  clustering  grape  vine's  shade, 

At  eve,  in  far-off  Spain, 

The  lazy-eyed,  slow-voiced  senoras  sit, 

Spinning  perchance,  while  from  their  throats 

Soft  Andalusian  melodies  pour  forth, 

And  flood  the  air.     Their  children  at  their  feet, 

Clothed  in  the  vivid  hues  much  worn  in  Spain, 

Gamble  with  marbles,  or  devise 

New  sports  to  while  away  the  time ; 

Or  an  Italian  poet,  in  sweet  rhyme, 

Will  improvise  a  love  tale,  or  relate 

Some  well-known  tale  of  Roman  history. 


THE   CONTRARY   BOY. 

Do  you  know  what  a  contrary  boy  is  ?  I 
will  tell  you.  He  is  one  who  is  never  sat- 
isfied with  what  he  has,  but  always  wants 
something  different.  If  I  were  to  say  to  you, 
"  Come,  James,  and  see  what  a  pretty  picture 
I  have  got  here ; "  and  you  should  say,  "  No, 
I  don't  wrant  a  picture ;  you  said  you  would 
bring  me  a  pretty  book"  —  that  would  be 
being  contrary.  If  your  father  should  bring 
you  home  a  little  cart  to  draw  about  the 
room,  and  you  should  say,  "I  don't  want  a 
cart ;  I  don't  like  carts  ;  I  want  a  horse  and 
whip,  like  William's"  —  that  wrould  be  very 
contrary. 

Now,  I  knew  a  little  boy  once,  who  was 
very  unhappy  a  great  deal  of  his  time,  be- 
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cause  he  would  not  be  pleased  with  the  play- 
things he  had,  but  always  wanted  another 
kind,  or  something  else.  This  little  boy  had 
a  very  kind  father  and  mother,  who  loved 
him  very  much,  and  who  tried  to  make  him 
happy.  They  bought  him  good  clothes  to 
wear  ;  they  gave  him  good  things  to  eat 
whenever  he  was  hungry;  and  they  bought 
him  a  great  many  pretty  playthings.  But, 
though  they  were  so  kind,  this  boy  was  some- 
times so  naughty  as  to  cry  when  they  gave 
him  a  new  plaything,  because  he  had  wanted 
a  cart,  or  a  whip,  perhaps,  instead  of  a  pretty 
box  of  wooden  blocks.  If  they  had  bought 
him  either  of  these,  he  would  have  wanted 
the  blocks,  or  something  else.  Nobody  liked 
to  give  Charles  any  playthings,  or  sugar  plums, 
or  any  thing  else,  because  they  did  not  make 
him  happy  ;  and  they  did  not  make  him  happy 
because  he  would  not  be  pleased,  but  always 
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thought  of  something  else  which  he  fancied 
he  would  rather  have. 

One  day  Charles's  mother  came  into  the 
room  where  he  was  playing,  and  said,  "Charles, 
your  little  brother  William  is  going  to  walk 
with  Susan ;  should  you  like  to  go,  too  ? " 

"  Yes,"  said  he ;  "  but  I  shah1  want  to  wear 
my  new  cap." 

"  But  I  told  you  the  other  day,"  said  his 
mother,  "  that  you  could  not  wear  it  for  a 
whole  week  again,  because  you  threw  it  upon 
the  floor  when  you  came  in,  instead  of  hang- 
ing it  on  its  nail." 

"  Then  I  don't  want  to  go,"  said  Charles. 

"  Very  well,"  said  his  mother  ;  and  calling 
to  Susan,  she  told  her  she  need  not  wait 
any  longer. 

"But  I  shall  want  to  go,"  said  Charles, 
beginning  to  cry. 

"  You  must  not  go  now,"  said  his  mother, 
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"  for  you  said  you  did  not  want  to  go,  just 
because  you  felt  contrary  and  out  of  humor." 

His  mother  then  sat  down  to  work.  Charles, 
finding  it  was  useless  to  cry,  dried  his  tears, 
and  began  throwing  his  playthings  about  the 
room. 

"  Don't  you  do  so,"  said  his  mother ;  "  you 
will  break  that  pretty  box ;  and  your  white 
cards,  with  the  pretty  colored  letters,  will  get 
soiled,  and  not  fit  to  be  used." 

"  I  don't  care  if  they  do,"  said  Charles ;  "  it 
is  not  a  pretty  box,  and  I  don't  like  the  cards." 

His  mother  rose,  took  away  all  his  play- 
things, and  left  him  sitting  upon  the  floor, 
with  nothing  to  do.  As  she  took  no  notice 
of  his  cross  looks,  he  presently  went  to  the 
window,  and  stood  on  a  little  stool,  looking 
to  see  the  horses  and  carriages  passing,  and 
soon  he  began  to  feel  good  humored  again. 

"  O  mother ! "  said  he  ;  "there  are  two  beau 
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tiful  little  dogs  in  the  street,  and  a  little  boy 
running  after  them.  O,  how  I  should  like  a 
little  dog  !  Mother,  will  you  buy  jne  one  ? " 
and  he  ran  to  his  mother  and  looked  up  in 
her  face. 

His  mother  laid  down  her  work  and  took 
him  in  her  lap.  "  What  would  you  do  with 
a  dog,"  said  she,  "  if  you  had  one  ?  " 

"  0,  I  should  play  with  him ;  I  would  put 
some  things  in  my  cart,  and  tie  the  dog  to 
it,  and  let  him  draw  it  to  market;  just  like 
the  dog  in  William's  picture." 

A  But  I  am  afraid,"  said  his  mother,  "  that 
if  your  father  should  buy  you  a  dog,  you 
you  would  sometimes  get  out  of  humor  with 
him ;  and  then  you  wTould  say  it  was  an 
ugly  dog,  and  you  did  not  want  it  any  more." 

"  No,  I  would  not,"  said  Charles  ;  "I  should 
always  love  my  little  dog." 

"  So  you  said,  if  I  would  buy  you  a  new 
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cap,  you  would  be  a  good  boy,  and  never  give 
me  any  trouble  about  it;  but  yesterday  you 
forgot  your  promise,  and  did  not  put  it  in  its 
place ;  and  to-day  you  have  made  me  very 
unhappy  by  your  bad  temper.  And  you  have 
displeased  God,  too,  for  he  was  looking  di- 
rectly into  your  heart  when  you  said  you  did 
not  want  to  go  with  Susan,  and  saw  that  you 
\vere  saying  what  was  not  true." 

"But  I  will  remember  next  time,  if  you 
will  only  get  me  a  little  dog." 

Just  then,  William  ,came  into  the  room, 
with  a  large  piece  of  cake  in  his  hand,  which 
a  lady  had  given  him.  He  went  up  to  his 
brother,  and,  breaking  it  in  two  pieces,  offered 
him  one  of  them. 

"  No,  I  want  the  other  piece/'  said  Charles. 

"But  I  can't  give  it  to  you,"  said  Wil- 
liam ;  "  I  want  it  myself." 

"Then  I  won't  have  any,"  said  Charles, 
impatiently. 
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"  Keep  all  the  cake  yourself,  William,"  said 
his  mother ;  "  Charles  must  not  have  any, 
because  he  is  not  a  good  boy." 

"  But  I  do  want  some,"  said  Charles,  be- 
ginning to  cry  very  loud.  Then  his  mother 
went  to  the  door,  and,  calling  Susan,  told  her 
to  take  Charles  into  the  other  room,  and  keep 
him  there  until  he  was  perfectly  good  hu- 
mored. So  you  see  Charles  lost  a  pleasant 
walk,  and  a  nice  piece  of  cake,  and,  after  all, 
had  to  be  sent  away  from  his  kind  mother, 
just  because  he  would  be  a  contrary  boy. 
Do  you  think  he  was  happy? 

In  the  afternoon,  Charles,  and  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  went  to  play  in  the  meadows.  It 
was  a  beautiful  day;  for  the  sun  shone  very 
splendidly,  and  the  birds  were  singing  mer- 
rily. After  having  amused  themselves  for 
some  time,  so  that  they  began  to  feel  tired, 
they  sat  down  to  rest  upon  a  flowery  mead. 
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under  the  shade  of  an  overhanging  tree. 
"  Here  is  a  beautiful  flower,  Susan,"  said 
Charles ;  "  it  is  prettier,  by  far,  than  any 
which  you  have  gathered.  Would  you  not 
like  to  have  it  ?  if  you  would,  I  will  give  it 
you.  Here,  Susan,  take  it ;  I  know  it  will 
please  you."  "  Thank  you,  my  dear  brother," 
replied  his  sister ;  "  it  really  is  very  hand- 
some, and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  a  great  ad- 
dition to  my  nosegay."  She  then  stretched 
ouj;  her  arm  for  the  purpose  of  taking  it ; 
but  just  as  she  had  hold  of  it,  the  contraay 
boy  drew  back  his  hand  with  great  force,  say- 
ing, "No,  I  want  it  myself;"  by  which  means 
the  flower  was  destroyed. 

The  next  day,  as  these  two  little  boys  were 
playing  in  the  yard,  they  looked  up,  and  saw 
a  carriage,  drawn  by  two  large  white  horses,, 
stop  at  the  door.  It  was  their  aunt's.  *She 
had  brought  her  little  son  and  daughter, 
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named  James  and  Mary,  to  spend  the  after- 
noon with  their  cousins ;  and  all  looked  as 
happy  as  if  they  were  expecting  to  have  a 
rare  good  time  —  and  so  they  were. 

Their  aunt  went  into  the  house,  and.  the 
children  played  together  out  in  the  yard. 
When  they  were  tired  of  that,  they  went 
into  the  mowing  field,  where  the  hay  was 
spread  to  dry,  and  began  to  throw  it  upon 
each  other.  This  they  enjoyed  very  much, 
till  Charles  began  to  cry,  and  say  they  should 
not  throw  the  hay  upon  him.  He  wanted  to 
pelt  the  others,  but  was  not  willing  to  have 
them  pelt  him.  So  this  contrary  boy  spoiled 
the  whole  play,  and  he  cried  so  loud  that 
his  mother  had  to  call  him  into  the  house. 
When  he  was  gone,  James  laid  down  in  the 
hay,  and  told  his  sister  and  cousin  to  cover 
him  up  in  it.  When  he  was  hidden  en- 
tirely, so  that  they  could  not  see  him,  he 
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jumped  up  suddenly,  and  ran  to  catch  them, 
with  an  armful  of  hay,  to  pay  them  for  treat- 
ing him  so.  They  laughed  very  loud,  and 
were  very  happy,  now  they  had  no  one  to 
disturb  them  with  crying.  They  were  soon 
called  in  to  tea. 

Charles  had  not  been  very  well  in  the 
morning,  and  his .  mother  was  afraid  to  give 
him  as  many  strawberries  in  his  milk  as  the 
rest.  So  Charles  began  to  cry,  and  said  he 
would  not  have  any.  His  mother  then  sent 
him  out  of  the  room,  and  did  not  allow  him 
to  return  until  his  cousins  had  gone. 

You  see  how  many  pleasant  things  he  lost 
by  being  so  contrary.  His  mother  said  she 
could  not  buy  him  a  dog  until  he  had  learned 
to  be  a  good  boy.  His  cousins  said  they  did 
not  want  to  go  and  see  him  again,  for  he 
spoiled  their  play.  And  when  his  mother 
went  to  see  his  aunt,  she  took  William,  but 
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left  Charles  at  home.  She  said  she  could 
not  take  him  with  her  until  he  was  willing 
to  do  as  others  wished  to  have  him,  and  not 
always  cry  to  have  his  own  way.  By  and 
by,  Charles  learned  that  it  was  better  to  be  ( 
pleasant  at  all  times,  and  not  get  out  of  hu- 
mor when  things  did  not  exactly  suit  htm. 
And  then  every  body  loved  him,  for  he  was 
a  good  little  boy  in  every  other  respect. 


MORNING  OR  EVENING  HYMN. 

GREAT  God !  how  endless  is  thy  love ! 

Thy  gifts  are  every  evening  new; 
And  morning  mercies  from  above 

Gently  distil  like  early  dew. 

Thou  spread'st  the  curtains  of  the  night, 
Great  Guardian  of  my  sleeping  hours; 

Thy  sovereign  word  restores  the  light, 
And  quickens  all  my  drowsy  powers. 

I  yield  my  powers  to  thy  command; 

To  thee  I  consecrate  my  days ; 
Perpetual  blessings  from  thy  hand 

Demand  perpetual  songs  of  praise. 


THE   PET  LAMB. 

THE  dew  was  falling  fast;  the  stars  began  to  blink; 
I  heard  a  voice;  it  said,  "Drink,  pretty  creature,  drink!" 
And  looking  o'er  the  hedge,  before  me  I  espied 
A  snow-white  mountain  lamb,  with  a  maiden  at  its  side. 

No  other  sheep  were  near;  the  lamb  was  all  alone, 
And  by  a  slender  cord  was  tethered  to  a  stone. 
With  one  knee  on  the  grass  did  the  little  maiden  kneel, 
While  to  that  mountain  lamb  she  gave  its  evening  meal. 

'Twas  little  Barbary  Lewthwaite,  a  child  of  beauty  rare ; 
I  watched  them  with  delight ;  they  were  a  lovely  pair ; 
And  now  with  empty  can  the  maiden  turned  away, 
But,  ere  ten  yards  were  gone,  her  footsteps  did  she  stay. 

"  What  ails  thee,  young  one  ?  "  said  she ;  "  why  pull  so 

at  thy  cord  ? 

Is  it  not  well  with  thee  —  well  both  for  bed  and  board  ? 
Thy  plot  of  grass  is  soft,  and  green  as  grass  can  be; 
Rest,  little  young  one,  rest ;  what  is't  that  aileth  thee  ? 
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"What  is  it  thou  wouldst  seek?     What  is  wanting  to 

thy  heart? 

Thy  limbs,  are  they  not  strong? — and  beautiful  thou  art. 
This  grass  is  tender  grass ;  these  flowers,  they  have  no 

peers ; 
And  that  green  corn,  all  day,  is  rustling  in  thy  ears. 

"  If  the  sun  be  shining  hot,  do  but  stretch  thy  woollen 

chain  — 

The  beech  is  standing  by;  its  covert  thou  canst  gain* 
For  rain  and  mountain  storms  —  the  like  thou  need^st 

not  fear: 
The  rain  and  storm  are  things  which  scarcely  can  come 

here. 

"  Rest,  little  young  one,  rest.  Hast  thou  forgot  the  day 
When  my  father  found  thee  first  in  places  far  away? 
Many  flocks  were  on  the  hills,  but  thou  wast  owned 

by  none; 
And  thy  mother  from  thy  side  forevermore  was  gone. 

"  He  took  thee  in  his  arms,  and  in  pity  brought  thee 

home; 
A    blessed  day  for  thee  —  then  whither  wouldst  thou 

roam? 

3 
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A  faithful  nurse  thou  hast ;  the  dam  that  did  thee  yean 
Upon  the  mountain  tops,  no  kinder  could   have   been. 

"  Thou  know'st.  that  twice  a  day  I  have  brought  thee  in 

this  can 

Fresh  water  from  the  brook,  as  clear  as  ever  ran: 
And  twice,  too,  in  the  day,  when' the  ground  is  wet 

with  dew, 
I  bring  thee  draughts  of  milk — warm  milk  it  is,  and  new. 

"  It  will  not,  will  not  rest.     Poor  creature !  can  it  be 
That  'tis  thy  mother's  heart  that  is  working  so  in  thee  ? 
Things  that  I  know  not  of,  belike  to  thee  are  dear, 
And   dreams   of  things  which  thou  canst  neither  see 
nor  hear. 

"  Alas!  the  mountain  tops,  that  look  so  green  and  fair  — 
I've  heard  of  fearful  winds  and  darkness  that  come  there. 
The  little  brooks,  that  seem  all  pastime  and  all  play, 
When  they  are  angry,  roar  like  lions  for  their  prey.    ' 

"  Here  thou  need'st  not  fear  the  raven  in  the  sky ; 
Night  and  day  thou'rt  safe  —  our  cottage  is  hard  by. 
Why  bleat  so  after  me?  why  pull  so  at  thy  chain? 
Sleep — and  at  break  of  day  I  will  come  to  thee  again." 


THE   POOR   MAN'S   DOG. 

Is  it  not  worth  considering  how  far  we  are 
ever  -justified  in  putting  ourselves  in  situa- 
tions which  may  expose  us  to  the  temptation, 
or  risk,  of  doing  an  unforeseen  and  unintend- 
ed injury? 

Perhaps  the  following  anecdote  may,  in 
some  measure,  explain  what  I  mean :  — 

While  I  was  on  a  visit  at  N C , 

the  housemaid  heard  that  her  father  was  sup- 
posed to  be  dying.  Her  kind  mistresses  in- 
stantly complied  with  her  earnest  request  to 
be  permitted  to  hasten  home,  and  orders  were 
given  that  she  should  be  conveyed  within  a 
few  miles  of  her  father's  habitation.  All  they 
required  of  her  was,  that,  if  her  father  was 
expected  to  linger  many  days,  she  should 
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return  to  N — ps  ;  but  if  not,  she  might  remain 
till  all  was  over. 

Mary  set  off  on  her  painful  journey  before 
six  in  the  morning.  It  was  indeed  a  wintry 
day ;  for  the  cold  was  intense,  and  the  snow 
was  falling  with  such  blinding  violence  that 
we  should  have  felt  increased  pity  for  the 
traveller,  had  we  not  thought  she  would  be 
comforted  by  the  consciousness  that  she  was 
going  to  her  duty,  and  had  we  not  known, 
by  experience,  that  when  the  heart  is  full  of 
affectionate  anxiety  it  is  not  much  alive  to 
external  inconvenience. 

Mary  had,  indeed,  one  reflection  to  cheer 
her  on  her  way,  namely,  that  she  had  been 
a  dutiful  child  ^  and,  in  proof  of  her  filial  af- 
fection, she  had  just  purchased  a  large  and 
handsome  Bible  for  her  father  out  of  her  little 
earnings. 

Well   did  she   feel  herself  repaid  for  her 
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anxious  journey,  by  being  mercifully  permit- 
ted to  find  her  dear  parent  alive,  sensible, 
and  able  to  give  her  affectionate  welcome 
and  a  father's  blessing. 

Often  did  we  think  of  poor  Mary  during 
her  absence ;  and  we  were  wishing  to  know 
what  was  passing  at  her  cottage,  when,  on 
the  sixth  night  after  her  departure,  she  un- 
expectedly returned,  having,  in  strict  compli- 
ance with  her  engagement,  torn  herself  from 
the  dying  bed,  as  she  found  that,  though  her 
father  was  nearly  insensible,  his  death  was  by 
no  means  near — a  ^compliance  strongly  in- 
dicative of  good  principle. 

She  had  sat  up  every  night,  and  arrived 
pale,  worn,  and  sorrowful  —  her  countenance 
betraying  how  much  she  had  suffered,  and 
bespeaking  sympathy  from  us  all ;  but  \ve  did 
not  know,  till  she  had  been  home  two  or  three 
days,  how  wantonly  her  sufferings  had  been 
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increased  on  the  road  by  an  act  of  reckless 
cruelty. 

Mary's  father  had  known  better  days,  but 
had  lately  been  obliged  to  become  a  farmer's 
servant.  He  had  long  had  a  favorite,  faith- 
ful dog,  which  accompanied  him  whitherso- 
ever he  went,  and  was  remarkable  for  its 
attachment  to  the  pony  which  the  good  man 
rode  or  drove  on  his  master's  service. 

This  pony  drew  the  cart  in  which  Mary 
returned,  and  the  affectionate  dog,  as  usual, 
was  its  companion. 

It  will  readily  be  imagined  that  Mary's 
heart  was  full  of  grief  at  bidding  her  home 
farewell,  with  no  expectation  of  ever  seeing 
her  father  again ;  and  no  one  can  doubt  but 
that  to  her  the  old  dog,  so  long  his  faithful 
follower,  was  at  this  time  particularly  precious. 

What,  then,  must  have  been  her  feelings, 
when,  on  missing  the  dog,  and  turning  round 
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to  call  him,  she  heard  a  shot  fired,  and  saw 
the  poor  animal  come  wounded  and  limping 
out  of  a  plantation  !  Mary  instantly  repeated 
her  call,  and  the  dog  was  about  to  obey  it, 
when  some  sportsmen  issued  from  the  wood, 
and  one  of  them,  by  a  second  shot,  stretched 
him  on  the  ground.  Poor  Driver  had,  how- 
ever, just  strength  enough  to  crawl  to  the 
foot  of  the  pony,  and  there  he  died. 

Fain  would  Mary  have  lingered  a  while  by 
the  body  of  the  murdered  animal  —  but  duty 
forbade ;  and,  as  she  went  mourning  on  her 
journey,  she  could  not  help  thinking  that  the 
pony  was  sensible  of  what  had  passed,  for 
ever  and  anon  he  turned  his  head  back,  as 
if  seeking  his  faithful  companion,  and  as  if 
conscious  all  could  not  be  right,  since  he  saw 
him  no  more ;  while  poor  Mary,  mixing  up 
the  remembrance  of  her  father  with  that  of 
the  dog,  so  dear  to  his  expiring  master,  felt 
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her    tears  flow  with  renewed  and  redoubled 
violence. 

In  this  case,  it  is  certain  that  more  pain 
was  inflicted  than  could  have  been  foreseen 
or  intended.  Driver  was  trespassing,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  game  laws,  it  might  be  legally 
justifiable  to  shoot  him ;  though  it  would  have 
been  more  merciful,  and  more  just,  to  have 
said  to  his  apparent  owner,  "Call  your  dog 
off,  or  we  must  shoot  him." 

The  cruelty  in  this  case  was  evidently 
wanton  and  unnecessary.  Even  if  the  first 
shot  was  excusable,  the  second  was  brutal. 
Still,  unless  these  gentlemen  were  of  a  bar 
barous  nature,  they  would  not  have  fired  at 
this  poor  animal,  even  to  save  their  game, 
had  they  known  that  he  belonged  to  the  dying 
parent  of  the  afflicted  girl  whom  he  was  fol- 
lowing; that  he  wTas  associated  in  her  mind 
with  that  dying  parent ;  and  that  shooting 
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him  at  that  moment,  and  in  her  sight,  was 
a  cruel  and  wanton  aggravation  of  her  misery. 
I  shall  therefore  conclude,  with  repeating 
the  question  with  which  I  began :  "  Is  it  not 
worth  considering  how  far  we  are  justified  in 
putting  ourselves  in  situations  which  may  expose 
us  to  the  temptation,  or  risk,  of  doing  an  un- 
foreseen and  unintended  injury?" 


THE   POACHER. 

1  AM  very  much  afraid,  Jenkins, 

That  you've  been  in  father's  park, 
And  were  waiting  for  the  poachers  there, 

Until  it  should  be  dark. 
The  other  day,  both  Sam  and  I, 

When  passing  by  your  cottage, 
Were  surprised  to  see  a  venison  steak, 

On  the  table  by  the  pottage. 

Now,  Jenkins,  father  's  always  been 

Kind  to  your  wife  and  you; 
And  don't  your  conscience  tell  you 

That  you  are  not  playing  true  ? 
I  see  it  in  your  face,  sir — 

And  you  have  been  doing  wrong; 
So,  as  there's  no  alternative, 

You'll  have  to  come  along. 


TIIE   POACIIEK 


THE   FIRST  GEIEF. 

"  O,  CALL  my  brother  back  to  me ; 

I  cannot  play  alone ; 

The  summer  comes  with  flower  and  bee  — 
Where  is  my  brother  gone? 

"  The  butterfly  is  glancing  bright 

Across  the  sunbeam's  track; 
I  care  not  now  to  chase  its  flight  — 
O,  call  my  brother  back. 

"  The  flowers  run  wild — the  flowers  we  sowed 

Around  our  garden  tree; 
Our  vine  is  drooping  with  its  load  — 
O,  call  him  back  to  me." 

"  He  would  not  hear  my  voice,  fair  child ; 

He  may  not  come  to  thee ; 
The  face  that  once  like  spring  time  smiled, 
On  earth  no  mofe  thou'lt  *ee. 
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"  A  rose's  brief,  bright  life  of  joy, 

Such  unto  him  was  given; 
Go — thou  must  play  alone,  my  boy  — 
Thy  brother  is  in  heaven." 

"  And  has  he  left  the  birds  and  flowers  ? 

And  must  I  call  in  vain? 
And  through  the  long,  long  summer  hours 
Will  he  not  come  again? 

"  And  by  the  brook,  and  in  the  glade, 

Are  all  our  wanderings  o'er? 
O,  while  my  brother  with  me  played, 
Would  I  had  loved  him  more." 


THE   HARVEST  HOME. 

A  FEW,  a  very  few  weeks  only  are  passed 
since  little  Warren  Elmore  burst  into  the 
small  parlor  within  the  best  kitchen,  in  his 
father's  large,  old-fashioned  farm  house,  cry- 
ing, "  The  harvest  home !  the  harvest  home  ! 
to-day  is  the  harvest  home ;  and  as  bright  a 
sun,  as  Watkins  says,  as  ever  shone  on  good 
Old  England." 

"  Where  are  your  manners,  Master  War- 
ren ? "  said  Mrs.  Elmore,  who  was  sitting  at 
the  breakfast  table  with  her  two  daughters, 
Harriet  and  Charlotte.  "  It  is  well  your  father 
is  not  in,  or  he  would  send  you  out  of  the 
door,  to  mend  your  manners  by  coming  in 
again  properly." 

"O  mother,"  answered  the    boy,  with    an 
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unchanged,  merry  face,  "  you  must  excuse  me 
this  once,  for  I  am  so  happy !  Wat-kins  says 
that  he  never,  in  ah1  his  long  life,  thought  so 
much  of  a  harvest  home  but  once  —  and  that 
was,  I  don't  know  when,  but  he  said  it  was  a 
hundred  years  ago  —  as  he  does  of  this,  after 
such  a  winter  as  we  had  last,  when  bread 
was  hardly  to  be  had,  and  he  and  his  family 
were  glad  to  rob  the  cattle  and  pigs  of  their 
swedes  to  satisfy  their  hunger." 

"Watkins  speaks  very  properly,"  replied 
Mrs.  Elmore.  "  There  is  more  cause  for 
thankfulness,  dear  Warren,  for  a  fine  harvest 
this  year,  than  for  any  such  event  during  my 
memory;  nor  must  we  forget  who  it  is  that 
fills  our  fields  and  our  gardens  with  all  plen- 
teousness ;  so  come  and  take  your  breakfast, 
and  for  this  once  I  will  pass  over  your  little 
neglects  of  civility,  my  boy  —  as  God,  I  know, 
through  Christ,  passes  over  a  thousand  heavier 
offences  in  his  children/' 
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So  Warren  took  his  place,  and  whilst  his 
mother  was  cutting  him  a  large  slice  of  bread 
and  butter,  Miss  Harriet,  his  eldest  sister,  who 
had  once  been  in  London,  and  thought  her- 
self very  wise,  because  she  had  seen  some 
things  which  other  people  had  not  seen,  took 
upon  her  to  call  her  brother  over  the  coals, 
as  the  old  saying  has  it,  respecting  something 
he  had  said  when  repeating  what  the  old  man, 
Watkins,  had  told  him. 

This  same  Watkins  had  been  the  shepherd 
on  the  farm  ever  since  the  Elmores  had  re- 
sided upon  it ;  and,  being  a  sincere  Christian, 
was  never  prevented  from  inviting  Warren  to 
go  with  him  when  he  went  out  among  the 
sheep,  to  count  or  to  fodder  them,  or  to  drive 
them  from  one  field  to  another. 

"  Did  you  mean  to  say,  Warren,  that  Wat- 
kins  could  remember  a  harvest  home  which 
happened  a  hundred  years  ago?" 
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"  He  told  me  he  did,"  replied  Warren, 
whose  spirit  was  always  excited  when  his 
sister  began  thus  to  question  him  ;  and,  in 
consequence,  he  often  said  many  foolish 
things,  that  he  would  not  have  said  at  other 
times. 

"  0  Warren  ! "  exclaimed  Charlotte,  who  was 
only  a  year  and  a  half  older  than  Warren, 
"  you  know  that  could  never  be ;  to  be  sure, 
Watkins  does  look  very  old,  with  his  peaked 
nose  and  chin,  and  his  very  white  hair,  poor, 
good  old  man  ;  but  he  can't  remember  a  hun- 
dred years  neither ; "  and  she  began  to  laugh, 
and  laughed  so  heartily  that  she  spilt  her  tea 
over  her  apron ;  but  there  was  no  one  to  no- 
tice this,  because  a  young  woman,  with  very 
red  cheeks,  had  just  before  called  Mrs.  El- 
more  out  to  see  to  the  composition  of  some 
puddings ;  and  Harriet  was  too  busy  with 
Warren  to  be  able  to  attend  to  Charlotte. 
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"  You  must  know,  Warren,"  said  Harriet, 
"  child  as  you  are,  and  little  as  you  have  seen, 
that  it  is  impossible  that  Watkins  can  remem- 
ber a  hundred  years  ago ;  and  I  think  it  much 
more  likely  that  you  should  have  made  a  mis- 
take; than  that  the  old  man  should  have  told 
an  untruth." 

"You  are  very  clever,  we  all  know,  Miss 
Harriet,"  returned  Warren  ;  "  but  I  can  prove 
that  you  are  wrong  about  the  making  a 
mistake,  for  Watkins  said  that  the  harvest 
home  before  this,  which  was  so  very  joyful, 
happened  somewhere  in  the  seventeen  hun- 
dreds, and  this  is  the  eighteen  hundreds,  and 
I  should  like  to  know  if  eighteen  is  not  one 
more  than  seventeen,  Miss  Harriet." 

Before  Harriet  could  answer,  Mrs.  Elmore 
had  returned  to  the  room,  and  had  fully  un- 
derstood that  Harriet  and  Warren  had  al- 
ready talked  each  other  into  considerable  bit- 
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lerness,  as  was  too  common  with  them,  for 
they  both  looked  flushed  and  fiery.  She  did 
not  inquire,  as  many  might  have  done,  into 
the  cause  of  these  angry  symptoms ;  but  sit- 
ting down,  with  the  huge  bunch  of  keys  in 
her  hand  with  which  she  had  been  proceed- 
ing to  a  cupboard  in  the  wainscot,  she  said, 
"This  evening  we  hope  to  set  such  a  sup- 
per on  our  board  as  will  gladden  the  hearts 
of  the  many  honest  people  whom  we  have 
invited  to  rejoice  with  us  in  the  bounties  of 
Providence  ;  but  still,  my  children,  by  what  I 
now  see,  I  much  fear  that  this  enjoyment 
will  not  be  general,  and  that  I  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  look  back  with  regret  to  the  last 
winter,  to  many  a  season  of  humiliation  and 
self-denial,  in  which  we,  as  a  family,  were  all 
induced,  I  trust,  by  the  divine  Spirit,  to  deny 
ourselves  many  luxuries,  in  order  that  we 
might  have  the  more  to  spare  to  those  who 
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then  actually  wanted  bread  —  when  we  felt 
'  that  a  dinner  of  herbs  where  love  is  is  better 
than  a  stalled  ox  with  hatred  therewith.'  (Prov. 
xv.  17.) 

"  O  my  children !  if  plenty  and  prosperity 
tend  to  produce  such  fruits  of  pride  and  pet- 
ulance amongst  the  children  of  one  family, 
can  we  wonder  that  the*  Almighty,  in  his  very 
love,  should  withhold  them  from  them  ?  Are 
we  so  very  vile,  my  beloved  ones,  that  after 
all  our  sufferings  of  the  last,  long  winter,  we 
should  use  the  joyful  excitement  of  the  har- 
vest home  to  the  indulgence  of  wanton  un- 
kindness  one  towards  the  other?" 

"0  mother- — dear  mother!"  cried  .  both 
the  children,  as  with  one  voice,  "we  have 
done  wrong;"  and  they  ran  first  into  each 
other's  arms,  and  then  into  their  mother's ; 
and  so  passed  off  that  little  cloud,  which, 
small  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  might  so 
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have  expanded  itself  as  to  have  hidden  the 
sun  of  joy  from  shining  upon  the  young 
brother  and  sister  during  the  whole  of  the 
day. 

A  few  minutes  after  this,  and  one  might 
have  seen  Warren  running  to  the  cornfield 
where  his  father  was  before  him,  directing 
the  loading  of  his  wagons;  and  you  might 
have  heard  the  boy  sing,  as  he  went  along,  — 

"The  harvest  home — the  harvest  home! 

We  sing,  and  labors  o'er; 
And  golden  grain,  secure  from  harm, 
In  garners  laid  in  store." 

But  busy  and  hot  as  they  all  were  in  the 
fields,  they  were  neither  busier  nor  even 
much  warmer  than  Mrs.  Elmore,  her  daugh- 
ters, the  maid  servants,  and  certain  old  women 
who  would  have  thought  themselves  disgraced 
forever  if  they  were  not  invited  to  help  at 
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the  harvest-home  supper  at  Master  Elmore's 
Indeed,  old  Betty  Watkins  was  privately  of 
opinion  that  it  could  not  be  properly  got  up 
without  her  aid ;  and  she  was  far  more  near 
the  truth  in  this  matter,  though  past  her 
best  days  by  many  years,  and  rather  in  the 
way  than  otherwise,  than  many  of  us  human 
beings  are,  even  when  we  ought,  through 
spiritual  light  conferred  upon  us,  to  know  so 
much  better ;  for  how  often  do  we  think  of 
ourselves,  and  say  of  others,  how  useful  we 
are,  and  what  a  loss  should  we  and  those  be, 
in  the  way  of  advancing  that  which  is  good, 
if  we  were  to  be  disabled ! 

So  there  were  many  cooks  and  helpers 
got  together  that  morning  in  the  two  kitch- 
ens and  front  yard  at  the  farm  house;  and 
there  was  such  a  variety  of  horses  in  the 
place,  that  one  might  have  supposed  that 
preparations  were  being  made  for  the  queen 
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and  all  her  court.  There  were  fagots  crac- 
kling in  the  oven  in  the  back  kitchen,  and 
puddings  boiling  in  the  large  copper  close 
by ;  and  one  maid  rolling  and  kneading  cakes 
at  a  dresser,  making  such  reports  with  her 
rolling  pin  as  might  have  made  you  think 
that  she  was  breaking  a  log.  Then,  in  the 
yard,  on  each  side  of  the  kitchen  door,  were 
two  women  setting  boards  on  trestles,  which 
anon  they  covered  with  white  cloths,  on  which 
they  placed  trenchers,  and  salt  cellars,  and 
horn  cups  —  garnishing  the  whole  with  flow- 
ers, which  little  Miss  Charlotte  brought  in 
from  the  garden.  It  was  no  small  trouble, 
too,  to  keep  the  fowls  from  getting  upon  those 
tables ;  and  the  driving  them  off  caused  many 
a  skirl,  and  many  a  run,  and  many  a  screech 
amongst  the  old  women;  old  Betty  asserting 
more  than  once  that  the  hens  were  very 
much  more  troublesome  in  the  present  day 
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than  they  were  in  her  time ;  all  creatures 
then  being  kept  more  in  their  places.  Then 
there  was  drink  to  be  drawn  and  carried  out 
to  the  harvest  men,  for  the  heat  was  intense, 
and  there  was  not  a  cloud  to  be  seen,  for  the 
sky  was  of  a  deep,  dazzling  blue,  such  as  one 
does  not  often  see  in  the  high  northern  quar- 
ter in  which  our  fair  island  is  situated.  Nei- 
ther was  there  less  business  going  on  in  the 
best  kitchen  than  without.  First,  there  was 
Mrs.  Elmore  herself,  armed  with  her  large 
bunch  of  keys,  of  which  she  seemed  always 
to  be  selecting  one  for  especial  use ;  and  then 
there  wTas  some  one  always  chopping  or  beat- 
ing eggs  ;  and  another  always  moving  some 
kettle  or  saucepan  on  the  hearth  ;  and  there 
was  a  constant  noise  of  the  smokejack,  in 
the  wide  chimney,  under  the  pressure  of  a 
tremendous  piece  of  beef,  which  caused  every 
black  wheel  in  the  higher  regions  to  utter 
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sounds  not  unlike  the  skirtings  of  an  ill-con- 
ditioned pipe.  The  very  dogs  seemed  to  be 
on  the  alert,  and,  from  always  being  in  the 
way,  received  many  a  kick,  which  sent  them 
yelping  into  other  parts  of  the  busy  scene. 
And  as  the  hours  advanced,  and  the  report 
arrived  from  the  fields  respecting  the  progress 
of  the  work  in  that  quarter,  the  fervor  of 
preparation  became  hotter,  and  the  old  and 
the  young  ran  faster,  and  got  more  and 
more  into  each  other's  way,  till  at  length 
Mrs.  Elmore,  coming  to  a  stand  in  the  very 
middle  of  the  kitchen,  gave  one  scientific 
glance  around  her,  and  exclaimed,  "  They  may 
come  now  as  soon  a!s  they  will ;  if  nothing 
has  been  forgotten,  we  are  all  ready." 

"  And  so  we  be,"  cried  old  Betty ;  "  the 
best  table  and  all  set  off  with  flowers  as 
fine  as  a  Maypole,  thanks  to  Miss  Harriet 
and  them  without,  just  as  fine  ;  and  if  madam 
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has  not  provided  a  supper  fit  for  a  king,  why, 
then  my  old  age  has  taken  away  my  under- 
standing of  such  things." 

Whilst  the  farmer  and  his  men  wrere  un- 
loading the  last  wagon,  the  supper  was  being 
set  upon  the  tables,  and  the  poor  women 
and  children  ranged  in  their  places  in  the 
yard.  The  great  table  within  the  kitchen 
was  kept  for  the  elders  of  this  humble  assem- 
bly, many  of  whom  used  to  reckon  up  with 
great  delight  the  many  times  in  which  they 
had  been  admitted  to  sit  down  at  the  same 
board  with  their  masters  and  their  families  ; 
for  some  remembered  the  father,  and  even 
the  grandfather  of  Mr.  Elmore. 

It  was  most  pleasant  to  the  master  and 
mistress  to  observe  how  much  the  good  fare 
was  enjoyed,  and  still  more  to  see  how  mod- 
estly and  thankfully  every  favor  was  received 
by  the  poor  guests.  When  every  one  was 
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satisfied,  the  company  went  out  into  the  yard, 
where  Mr.  Elmore,  before  he  left  them  to  the 
enjoyment  of  some  little  amusement  which 
had  been  provided  for  them  with  their 
wives  and  children,  addressed  them,  and 
called  on  them  to  thank  God,  who,  after 
having  shown  his  power  to  withhold  the 
means  of  plenty,  had  then,  in  his  infinite 
mercy,  opened  his  hand  to  supply  their  ne- 
cessities in  rich  abundance.  "  Hence,  then," 
he  added,  "  to  him,  our  God  and  Savior,  the 
Savior  of  our  bodies,  we  owe  all  the  happiness 
of  this  our  harvest-home  feast,  and  the  pros- 
pect which  we  have  of  being  amply  fed  during 
the  ensuing  year. 

"But  this  is  not  all  which  we  may  learn 
by  the  divine  blessing  from  this  feast  of  our 
harvest  home. 

"As  I  have  often  told  you,  my  friends," 
he  continued,  "and  as  my  father  told  me 
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and  you  who  knew  him  in  former  years, 
this  life  is  but  the  shadow,  the  passing  shadow 
of  that  which  is  to  come,  so  that  in  all  the 
most  striking  and  important  blessings  granted 
us  below,  and  in  the  order  and  manner  of 
natural  things,  we  have  the  promise  and  the 
picture  of  things  spiritual,  and  now  to  us  un- 
seen :  for  example,  the  gathering  in  of  our 
golden  grain,  and  the  rejoicings  which  we 
are  permitted  to  make  on  such  occasions, 
are  like  the  earnest  penny  which  a  servant 
receives  when  he  is  accepted  to  any  service 
into  which  he  is  not  received  at  the  moment. 
Our  joyful  harvest  home  should  be  accounted 
by  us,  who  believe  in  the  Son  of  God  as  the 
Savior  of  our  race,  as  a  pious  festival  in 
which  we  receive  the  earnest  of  that  glori- 
ous feast,  when  all  the  holy  seed,  having 
been  cut  off  from  their  roots  in  earth,  shall 
be  admitted  into  the  treasure  house  of  the 
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King  of  Kings,  whilst  all  the  courts  of  heav- 
en shall  ring  with  the  cry  of  '  Glory,  glory, 
glory  be  to  Him  who  hath  gathered  his  wheat 
into  his  garner,  and  there  will  preserve  it 
forever ! ' " 


ROSY  CHILDHOOD. 

JOYOUS  dawn  of  rosy  childhood! 

Thou  art  beautiful  to  see; 
The  green  earth,  with  its  wild  wood, 

Hath  no  flower  so  sweet  as  thee. 
The  stars  —  night's  reign  enhancing  — 

Beam  not  within  the  sky 
With  a  ray  so  brightly  glancing 

As  the  flash  from  childhood's  eye. 

Rosy  childhood  —  bud  of  beauty! 

Thou'rt  a  blessing,  and  art  blessed; 
Holy  ties  of  love  and  duty 

Fill  thy  happy  mother's  breast. 
And  thy  father,  though  he  chideth 

Thy  loud  but  harmless  glee, 
In  his  heart  no /pang  abideth 

Like  the  thought  of  losing  thee. 


THE  BBOOK. 

THE  crystal  brook  is  rippling,  in  the  sun, 

With  motion  like  a  smile  upon  our  mother's  cheek. 

Wait  here  a  while,  my  sister. 

I  often  linger,  ere  the  moon  doth  rise, 

And,  bending  o'er  these  tranquil  waters,  see 

My  face  reflected,  full  of  youth  and  joy ; 

And  giving  back  the  light  with  answering  light, 

My  childlike  face,  an  undeveloped  mystery. 

I  will  stoop,  and  from  yon  little  silver  pitcher 

Sip  the  bright  waters.     Then  we  both  will  sit 

Upon  yon  brook  and  'neath  o'erarching  trees. 

While  yonder  radiant  sun  melts  into  dimness, 

I'll  tell  thee  of  the  fairies  who  have  dwelt, 

From  unremembered  time,  in  the  wide  forests. 

Then  we  will  return,  and,  ere  we  seek  our  beds 

In  weariness,  we  both  will  dream  of  them. 


THE    BROOK. 


THE   CLEVER  BOY. 

"  WELL,  but,  grandmamma,"  expostulated 
Edwin,  "  every  body  says  I  am  very  clever ; 
now  do  not  laugh  ;  every  body  says  so ;  and 
what  every  body  says  must  be  true." 

"  First,"  replied  his  grandmother,  "  I  do  not 
think  that  what  every  body  says  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  true  ;  and,  secondly,  in  what  con- 
sists your  '  every  body '  ?  " 

"  Why,  there  is  nurse." 

"  Capital  authority  —  an  old  woman  who 
nursed  your  mother,  and,  consequently,  loves 
you  dearly.  Go  on." 

"  And  the  doctor  —  he  said  I  was  so  clever, 
the  other  morning,  when  I  swallowed  the  pill 
without  one  crooked  face." 

"Go  on." 
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"All  the  servants." 

"Excellent  servants,  Edwin,  for  the  situa- 
tions they  are  engaged  to  fill,  but  bad  judges 
of  a  young  gentleman's  cleverness.  The  rec- 
tor- -?" 

"That  is  cruel  of  you,  grandmamma,"  re- 
plied our  conceited  little  friend.  "  You  know 
he  would  not  say  it,  because  I  did  not  get 
through  the  commandment  in  the  class  last 
Wednesday  evening." 

"  Does  your  papa  say  you  are  clever  ? " 

The  little  fellow  made  no  reply. 

"  Do  your  schoolfellows  ?  " 

"  They  are  all  big  boys." 

"  Then  your  character  for  cleverness  de- 
pends on  the  old  nurse,  the  still  older  doctor, 
and  the  servants." 

Edwin  was  again  silent. 

"This,"    observed   his   grandmother,    "re- 
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calls  to  my  mind  one  of  Randy  the  Wood- 
cutter's fables. 

"  A  very  pretty  little  tree  grew  near  a  quick- 
set hedge  that  was  cut  close  by  the  gardener, 
and  the  hedge  looked  up  to  the  tiny  little  tree 
with  great  respect.  It  w^as  so  short  itself  that 
it  fancied  the  tree  was  very  tall.  There  were 
several  brambles  and  nettles,  also,  round  about, 
and  they  were  perpetually  praising  the-  little 
tree,  and  increasing  its  vanity  by  their  flattery. 
One  day  an  old  rook,  the  oldest  ia  the  rook- 
ery, perched  on  the  little  tree. 

" '  What  do  you  mean,'  said  the  tiny  tree, 
'  by  troubling  me  with  your  familiarity  ?  The 
idea  of  such  a  bird  as  you  presuming  to  rest 
upon  my  branches! '  —  and  the  little  tree  rus- 
tled its  leaves  and  looked  very  angry. 

"  '  Caw,  caw ! '  quoth  the  rook ;  which  signi- 
fied, '  Ah,  ah !  Why,  better  trees  than  you 
are  glad  to  give  me  a  resting-place.  I  thought 
5 
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you  would  be  gratified  by  the  compliment 
paid  you  by  alighting  on  your  quivering 
bough,  and  by  the  pleasure  of  my  company. 
A  little  thing  like  you  could  fyardly  have  pos- 
sessed much  attraction  for  king  rook ;  but, 
indeed,  I  only  perched  upon  you  because  you 
are  a  little  taller  than  the  brambles.' 

"  The  dwarf  tree  considered  it  as  great  an 
insult .  to  be  called  a  *  little  thing '  as  some 
folks  do  to  be  considered  'not  clever;'  and 
he  said  a  number  of  foolish  words ;  amongst 
others,  that  '  there  were  birds  that  could  not 
fly  over  him/ 

" '  Ay,  indeed/  answered  the  rook ;  '  wrens, 
that  never  mount  higher  than  a  hedge ! ' 

".The  rook  soon  flew  away,  'Caw,  cawing' 
at  the  folly  and  conceit  of  the  little  tree ;  and 
meeting  the  gardener,  '  Good  friend,'  he  said, 
'  I  have  just  now  been  much  struck  by  the 
conceit  and  absurdity  of  a  little  tree  beside 
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yonder  hedge ;  it  is  rather  a  pretty  little 
thing,  and  might  be  brought  to  something 
if  it  were  in  the  society  of  trees  taller  and 
wiser  than  itself;  but  while  it  has  no  other 
companions  than  brambles  and  bushes,  it  will 
never  try  to  grow  tall.  Do,  good  friend,  take 
pity  on  this  tree,  and  remove  it  into  better 
company/  The  gardener  had  a  great  respect 
for  the  opinion  of  the  old  rook,  and  went 
the  next  day,  with  a  spade,  and  removed  the 
turf,  and  bared  the  roots  of  the  conceited 
tree.  '  It  is  a  stunted  little  thing,'  he  said, 
'  but  I  will  place  it  in  society  that  will  draw 
it  up ; '  and  he  transplanted  it  into  a  planta- 
tion where  there  were  straight  and  noble 
trees.  The  little  sapling  felt  bitterly  its  own 
insignificance,  and  its  leaves  hung  helplessly 
from  the  boughs.  There  were  neither  hedges, 
nor  brambles,  nor  nettles  to  flatter  its  vanity  — 
nothing  to  pamper  its  self-love.  There  was 
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nothing  it  could  look  down  on.  The  wood- 
bine turned  to  the  oak  for  support,  and  the 
\vilJ  vine  clung  around  the  ash.  Thus,  when 
the  little  tree  derived  no  pleasure  from  look- 
ing down,  it  began  to  look  up.  There  was 
a  proud,  fierce  sound  amid  the  leaves  of  the 
noble  trees,  and  the  breezes  carried  the  sound 
far  and  wide.  The  gardener  had  planted  the 
little  tree  wrhere  it  had  plenty  of  head  room, 
and  a  very  beautiful  beech,  which  grew  near  it, 
said,  '  Dear  me  ;  how  you  are  shooting  ! '  and 
several  of  the  good-natured  trees  remarked 
one  to  the  other,  that  *  their  little  neighbor 
seemed  determined  to  grow/  This  was  quite 
true :  when  removed  from  the  babble  of  low- 
bred flattery,  and  placed  with  those  that  were 
better  and  higher  than  itself,  the  little  tree 
began  to  understand  that  false  praise,  that  is, 
praise  for  what  is  not  deserved,  is  the  bitter- 
est of  all  censures ;  and  all  his  hope  was,  that 
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he  might  grow,  like  other  trees,  to  be  useful 
according  to  his  kind.  One  stormy  night,  a 
sheep  and  her  lamb  sheltered  beneath  his 
branches.  That  made  the  tree,  now  no  longer 
little,  very  happy.  In  a  few  more  years,  the 
gardener  laid  his  hand  on  the  stem  of  this 
tree,  find  said  to  a  gentleman  who  was  walking 
with  him,  '  See  what  cultivation — which  is  the 
education  of  trees  —  does.  This  was  a  little 
stunted  thing,  but  the  good  society  of  tall 
saplings  drew  it  up.  See  what  it  is  now.' 

"And  another  day,  when  there  was  a  very 
high  wind,  the  tree  saw  an  old  gray-headed 
rook  drifting  about,  and  he  invited  him  to 
rest ;  and  the  rook  did  so  ;  and  the  tree  rec- 
ognized the  voice  of  his  old  friend.  'I  am 
happy  to  see  you,  grandfather  rook/  he  said  ; 
'  very  happy  to  see  you ;  you  and  yours  are 
quite  welcome  to  rest  on  or  build  your  nests 
among  my  branches.  But  for  you,  I  should 
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have  remained  as  I  was,  to  be  fooled  and  flat- 
tered by  brambles  now ;  but  I  have  learned 
to  let  acts  and  not  words  tell  what  I  am ; ' 
and  the  old  rook  'caw,  cawed'  again  and 
again,  and  signified  that  he  knew  the  time 
\vould  come  when  that  very  tree  would  be 
remarked  alike  for  its  vigor  and  its  beauty. 
And  the  old  rook  told  the  history  of  the  tree, 
as  old  people  sometimes  tell  histories,  over 
and  over  again. 

"  I  am  sure  he  would  be  very  proud  if  it 
laught  you,  my  dear,  the  folly  of  believing 
that  you  are  clever,  because  people  who  do 
not  understand  what  cleverness  is  say  you 


are  so." 


THE   BETTER  LAND. 

"  I  HEAR  thee  speak  of  the  better  land ; 
Thou  call'st  its  children  a  happy  band ; 
Mother,  O,  where  is  that  radiant  shore? 
Shall  we  not  seek  it,  and  weep  no  more? 
Is  it  where  the  flower  of  the  orange  blows, 
And  the  fireflies  dance  through  the  myrtle  boughs?" 
"  Not  there,  not  there,  my  child." 

-"  Is  it  where  the  feathery  palm  trees  rise, 
And  the  date  grows  ripe  under  sunny  skies? 
Or  'midst  the  green  islands  of  glittering  seas, 
Where  fragrant  forests  perfume  the  breeze, 
And  strange,  bright  birds,  on  their  starry  wings, 
Bear  the  rich  hues  of  all  glorious  things  ? " 
"  Not  there,  not  there,  my  child." 

"  Is  it  far  away,  in  some  region  old, 
Where  the  rivers  wander  o'er  sands  of  gold  — 
Where  the  burning  rays  of  the  ruby  shine, 
And  the  diamond  lights  up  the  secret  mine, 
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And  the  pearl  gleams  forth  from  the  coral  strand? 
Is  it  there,  sweet  mother,  that  better  land?" 
"  Not  there,  not  there,  my  child. 

"  Eye  hath  not  seen  it,  my  gentle  boy ; ' 
Ear  hath  not  heard  its  deep  songs  of  joy ; 
Dreams  cannot  picture  a  world  so  fair ; 
Sorrow  and  death  may  not  enter  there ; 
Time  doth  not  breathe  on  its  fadeless  bloom, 
For  beyond  the  clouds,  and  beyond  the  tomb, 
It  is  there,  it  is  there,  my  child ! " 
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"  HOUT  !  hout !  Maister  James  ;  did  ye  ever 
see  the  like  o'  that  in  all  your  life  ?  Mercy ! 
how  the  urchin  kicks!  And  his  twa  great 
eyes  are  staring  like  a  cat's  in  a  thunder 
storm." 

"  Indeed,  Janet,"  replied  Maister  James,  "  I 
must  confess  he  looks  wild  enough.  Bless 
us !  there  goes  his  cap,  books,  and  —  eh, 
sirs ! "  continued  the  good  man,  "  his  shoe 
flits  in  the  air  like  a  sparrow." 

"I  pity,  fra'  my  heart,  his  darlin'  sister/' 
said  Janet  Muckleworth,  an  honest-hearted 
Scotch  woman,  who  lived  in  the  village  of 
Dartfield.  "How  sweet  an'  kind  she  looks, 
as  she  draws  him  wi'  all  her  might  and  main 
to  Dame  Godfrey's  school.  Atween  her  smiles 
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and  her  tears,  she  looks  like  an  April  morn- 
ing fighting  wi'  a  dark  March  cloud.  Ah! 
she  has  lodged  him  in  the  school  at  last ; 
but,  puir  girl,  she  will  cry  for  a  full  hour,  to 
think  o'  his  stubborn  ways." 

"He  is  a  perfect  torment,  that  boy,"  said 
farmer  James ;  "  and  yet  the  lad  has  fine 
abilities ;  and  if  he  would  take  advice  and 
mind  his  books,  many  boys  would  not  get  tm 
better  than  Wilful  Willie  Grey.  But  his  wild 
ways,  I  fear,  will  have  a  sorrowful  end.  He 
has  a  rare  blessing,  though,  in  such  a  sister. 
Mary  may  well  be  called  the  pride  of  the  vil- 
lage. Her  cottage  is  neat  and  clean,  and  her 
granny's  breakfast  ready,  before  any  of  your 
fine  London  ladies'  eyes  are  opened.  She 
spins,  she  knits,  she  feeds  the  poultry,  weeds 
the  garden,  makes  all  that  brat's  clothes,  helps 
him  at  his  lessons,  and  of  an  evening  leads  her 
poor  blind  parent  through  the  green  lanes  — 
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singing  like  a  wild  thrush,  and  gathering 
sweetbrier  and  May,  because  the  old  lady  is 
so  fond  of  flowers." 

"  Indeed,  she's  a  bonny  lassie,"  replied  Janet ; 
"  and  ye  dinna  forget,  maister,  how  pleasant  it 
is  to  see  her  on  the  Sabbath  in  God's  house 
She  never  turns  her  eyes  about,  like  -  other 
silly  gawkies,  but  leads  her  puir  granny  to 
her  seat ;  and  can  repeat  to  .you  text  and 
sermon  almaist  as  well  as  the  minister." 

"  I  saw  her  kneeling  on  her  mother's  grave 
the  other  evening,  Janet,  when  she  thought 
no  eye  but  God's  was  on  her.  And  I  heard 
her  simple  prayer  ascending  up  the  clear 
blue  sky.  One  time  or  other  it  will  be  an- 
swered ;  for  she  prayed  that  God  would  change 
her  brother's  stubborn  heart ;  and  we  all  know 
that  the  petitions  of  a  lowly  soul  like  Mary's 
must  be  heard.  Poor  thing,"  continued  the 
honest  farmer,  as  he  brushed  something  very 
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like  a  tear  from  his  weather-beaten  face  — 
"poor  thing:  cheerful  as  she  seems,  and 
though  she  is  not  merry  fifteen,  she  has 
had  bitter  trials." 

The  farmer  spoke  truly.  Mary  Grey  had 
endured  many  sorrows  5  but  one  awaited  her, 
so  heavy  that  she  almost  sank  under  it.  Wil- 
lie grew  more  wilful  than  ever ;  even  the  tears 
of  his  old  granny  —  tears  from  her  poor  sight- 
less eyes  —  lost  their  power,  and  he  enlisted 
as  a  soldier  in  the  East  India  Company's  ser- 
vice. Soon  after,  the  green  grass  began  to 
thicken  over  the  grave  of  old  Mabel  Grey, 
and  no  tidings  arrived  to  the  desolate  Mary 
of  the  young  "  Wilful,"  who  had  deserted  his 
nearest  and  dearest  friends  to  gratify  a  wild 
and  wandering  disposition. 

But  though  Mary  was  what  many  called 
very  desolate,  still  God  blessed  her.  She  was 
so  industrious  that  she  was  able  to  live  in  her 
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old  cottage  ;  and  always,  in  the  month  of  June, 
many  happy  children  crowded  a  strawberry 
bank  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  which 
yielded  an  abundant  quantity  of  fruit,  to 
Mary's  no  small  profit.  At  last  she  saved 
money  enough  to  buy  a  cow  —  such  a  pretty, 
gentle  creature.  She  called  her  "  Fair  Star/' 
because  she  had  such  a  beautiful  white  star 
in  the  middle  of  her  forehead.  And,  as  I 
have  said,  the  village  of  Dartfield  was  fre- 
quently enlivened  by  the  little  laughing 
rogues  scampering  homewards  across  the 
meadows,  shouting  and  singing  in  the  quiet 
moonlight,  after  a  feast  of  strawberries  and 
cream  at  sweet  Mary  Grey's.  But  it  was  not 
only  strawberries  and  cream  that  made  Mary 
so  famous  —  she  was  certainly  the  most  useful 
young  woman  in  Dartfield.  She  quilled  and 
pinned  up  all  the  difficult  mazes  of  Mrs. 
Mamet's  London  caps  ;  she  small  plaited  the 
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good  old  vicar's  shirts  so  well  that  the  frills 
stood  out  like  a  paper  lantern ;  she  kept  poor 
old  farmer  James's  accounts ;  and  many  an 
hour  of  time,  which  was  her  only  property, 
did  she  spend  in  mending  Scotch  Janet's 
clothes.  It  was  only  last  winter  that  she 
turned  her  cloak  for  the  second  time,  and 
laid  by  the  money  she  had  saved  to  buy  a 
new  one,  or  blankets,  for  the  poor  old  crea- 
ture, who  had  not,  as  she  said,  a  "  living  thing 
to  care  for  her." 

One  evening  last  September,  (the  weather 
was  chill  and  cold,  and  the  leaves  were  whirl- 
ing about  at  a  great  rate,)  Mary  closed  the  little 
leaden-latticed  window  of  her  cottage,  swept 
her  hearth,  gave  her  cat  a  saucer  of  nice 
milk,  patted  Cracow,  a  respectable  terrier,  who 
sat  watching  and  waiting,  like  a  well-bred  dog, 
until  Mistress  Puss  had  finished ;  she  then 
looked  round  to  see  that  every  thing  was  in 
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its  proper  place ;  laid  the  Bible  on  her  clean 
table,  and  thought  to  herself  that  she  \\oftld 
sew  in  the  gathers  of  the  vicar's  shirt — when, 
"  bang,"  something  fell  outside  her  door.  Cra- 
cow (who  was  very  old)  began  barking  furi- 
ously. The  latch  at  length  was  lifted,  and 
the  door  slowly  opening,  discovered  a  tall,  thin 
figure  leaning  against  the  post.  A  large  bun- 
dle rested  at  his  feet.  Mary  looked  —  and 
the  figure  appeared  to  have  lost  the  power 
of  motion.  At  last — "Mary  Grey  —  sis-t-e-r !" 
It  was  quite  enough  for  our  friend  Mary.  Wil- 
lie had  been  wild  and  wilful,  but  he  was  her 
brother,  and  he  had  suffered  much.  She 
rubbed  his  cold  hands  at  the  cheerful  fire ; 
she  wiped  the  dew  from  his  forehead ;  and 
her  tears  fell  fast  on  the  once  healthful  limb 
that  was  shrivelled  from  the  effects  of  hard- 
ship. All  his  unkindness  was  forgotten ;  and 
long  and  earnestly  did  she  pray  that  night, 
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that  Willie,  the  wanderer,  might  be  spared  to 
her,  and  that  he  might  live  to  prove  that 
God  can  cure  the  stubborn  hearted. 

"And  so  you  sailed,  Willie,"  said  Mary, 
next  morning,  as  she  poured  out  a  nice  basin 
of  Fair  Star's  milk,  "from  Portsmouth." 

"Ay,  Mary;  and  the  master  of  the  band 
used  often  to  delight  in  hearing  me  sing 
Janet's  old  Scotch  tunes  ;  and  I  used  to  play 
them  for  him  on  the  flute ;  and  he  would  have 
made  me  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  band,  but 
—  I  need  not  hide  it  from  you,  sister  —  I 
would  never  count  time,  nor  learn  my  notes ; 
of  course  I  could  never  be  a  musician.  Ah, 
Mary,  I  have  seen  strange  sights.  Those 
Burmese  are  wonderful  people.  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  save  our  captain's  life  in  an 
engagement  with  them;  and  I  should  have 
been  made  a  corporal,  but  you  know  I  was 
too  wilful  to  learn  to  write,  so  I  was  forced  to 
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remain  a  private  soldier."  His  poor  sister 
sighed.  "Yes,  my  obstinacy  has  been  my 
bitterest  enemy.  Can  I  ever  forgive  myself 
for  leaving  my  poor  old  parent  —  not  even 
to  receive  her  last  blessing!"  The  soldier 
laid  his  face  in  his  hands  and  wept  bitterly, 

"  She  blessed  you,  Willie,  with  her  last 
breath,"  said  his  affectionate  sister. 

"  I  know  she  blessed  us  both,"  he  replied  $ 
"  but  you,  Mary,  deserved  her  blessing  —  I 
did  not." 

"  Do  not  cry,  dear  boy  ;  fie,  a  soldier  weep !  " 
said  she,  drying  his  eyes  with  her  apron. 
"  There,  now,  put  your  poor  leg  on  this  nice 
little  rush  stool." 

"Ay,  Mary,  and  this  bad  leg,  too,  is  another 
effect  of  my  unfortunate  temper.  If  I  had 
followed  the  doctor's  advice  at  first,  it  would 
have  been  well  long  ago ;  but  now  it  is  too 

late,  and  I  am  lost  for  life." 
6 
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"  No,  not  so,"  replied  good  Mary  Grey ;  "  the 
first  step  towards  amendment  is  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  our  faults.  The  evils  of  the  past 
you  cannot  remedy,  but " 

"  Beloved  sister,"  he  interrupted,  "  Willie 
is  no  longer  wilful.  God  has  shown  him  the 
error  of  his  ways  ;  and  he  has  learned  that 
6  the  wise  in  heart  will  receive  command- 
ments, and  he  that  regardeth  reproof  shall 
be  honored.' " 

They  both  wept.  There  was  little  hope 
that  her  brother  would  ever  recover  the  use 
of  his  leg ;  yet  Mary  was  delighted  at  his  re- 
turn. And  although  he  has  bought,  like  all 
obstinate  people,  his  experience  at  a  very  clear 
rate,  yet  I  am  happy  to  say  that  he  has  set 
about  his  reformation  in  earnest.  It  is  now 
the  gay  and  cheerful  summer.  Willie  has 
learned  to  make  rush  and  wicker  baskets, 
and  he  has  many  customers  ;  for  the  little 
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children,  who  at  this  season  crowd  the  straw- 
berry bank,  generally  coax  their  good-natured 
papas,  or  mammas,  or,  worst  spoilers  of  all, 
their  dear,  dear  grandmammas,  to  buy  the  sol- 
dier's pretty  baskets,  which,  they  say,  "  are  so 
nice  and  useful,  and  only  one  little  sixpence 
each."  His  health  is  still  very  delicate  ;  and 
his  sister's  affectionate  attentions  make  him 
feel  his  former  faults  the  more. 

"  If  she  would  scold  me  even,"  said  he  to 
farmer  James  ;  "  but  she  thinks  not  of  my  for- 
mer faults,  nor  of  all  the  trouble  I  give  her, 
but  is  as  cheerful " 

"  As  a  true  and  humble  Christian  always  is," 
replied  the  old  man  ;  "  and  you,  I  hope,  will  fol- 
low her  good  example.  We  do  not  call  you  Wil- 
ful Willie  now,  you  know,  but  William  Grey ; 
and  though  you  do  not  possess,  you  may  deserve, 
the  title  of  General ;  for  the  best  commander  is 
he  who  keeps  in  subjection  his  own  passions." 
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ANNIE  BRUCE  was  a  sweet  little  girl  about 
ten  years  old.  She  lived  in  a  country  town 
very  near  a  large  city.  When  she  was  quite 
an  infant,  she  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  both 
her  kind  parents ;  but  the  loss  had  been  sup- 
plied to  her,  as  nearly  as  possible,  by  the 
kindness  and  attention  of  her  maternal  grand- 
mother, who  took  the  helpless  infant  to  her 
home,  and  bestowed  on  her  the  same  care 
and  love  which  she  had  formerly  given  to 
her  mother,  wrho  had  amply  repaid  her  by  a 
virtuous  and  consistent  life.  Mrs.  Williams, 
Annie's  grandmother,  was  a  very  worthy,  ex- 
cellent old  lady,  who  loved  all  children  dearly, 
and  was  always  performing  for  them  some 
kind  action  ;  and  children  returned  her  love. 
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But  with  all  her  kind  indulgence  for  them, 
she  was  very  strict  in  her  ideas  regarding 
their  deportment;  and  a  rude,  noisy  child 
was  seldom  invited  to  her  pleasant  home 
more  than  once.  It  was  soon  understood, 
even  by  little  children,  that  none  of  "  Grand- 
ma's "  things  were  to  be  touched  without  her 
permission.  Her  little  china  ornaments,  and 
old-fashioned  but  valuable  knick-knacks,  were 
to  be  let  alone ;  and  when  the  old  lady  chose 
to  show  them  to  her  guests,  they  were  ex- 
pected to  look  at  and  admire  them,  but  not 
touch.  This  was  the  rule,  and  a  departure 
from  it  never  failed  to  excite  displeasure  in 
the  gentle  and  kind  old  lady. 

When  Annie  first  came  to  live  with  her 
grandmother,  she  was  not  so  obedient  as  she 
afterwards  became.  She  had  been  much  in- 
dulged, being  an  only  child,  and  the  long 
illness  of  her  mother  had  thrown  her  very 
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much  into  the  charge  of  domestics,  and  she 
was  rather  inclined  to  be  self-willed.  This 
fault  her  grandmother  tried  hard  to  cure, 
and  soon  succeeded.  Another  fault  was  her 
inclination  to  take  hold  of  every  thing  and 
examine  it.  This  was  very  annoying  to  Mrs. 
Williams,  who  was  so  very  particular  about 
her  things.  She  tried  very  hard  to  convince 
Annie  that  it  did  not  add  to  her  pleasure 
really  to  take  into  her  hands  every  little  toy, 
but  she  should  try  to  enjoy  looking  at  them, 
without  wishing  to  hold  what  was  too  much 
for  her  strength.  Annie  promised  to  try  and 
correct  her  fault,  and  succeeded  after  a  while 
in  nearly  conquering,  but  not  until  her  med- 
dling had  caused  her  grandmother  some  trou- 
ble by  destroying  several  articles  which  she 
valued  highly. 

Mrs.  Williams  was  very  fond  of  having  good 
children  visit  her,  and  often  invited  little  par- 
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ties  to  a  picnic  in  her  grounds,  which  were 
very  beautiful  and  extensive. 

One  day,  Annie  and  her  grandmother  W7ere 
talking  over  a  little  party  which  was  in  pros- 
pect. 

"  You  know,"  said  Mrs.  Williams,  "  that 
there  will  be  several  children  here  who  have 
never  been  here  before.  I  do  not  know 
much  about  two  or  three  of  them,  but  I 
shall  try  them,  and  if  their  behavior  does  not 
please  me,  I  shall  not  invite  them  again.  You 
will  now,"  continued  her  grandmother,  "  have 
an  excellent  opportunity  of  testing  the  strength 
of  your  good  resolutions  not  to  touch  —  as  I 
shall  show  to  my  little  friends  the  cabinet 
of  curiosities  brought  home  by  your  uncle 
George." 

"  O  grandma !  shall  I  see  again  that  beau- 
tiful box  ? "  said  Annie,  clapping  her  hands 
with  delight. 
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"  Yes,  I  shall  show  that  to  the  little  folks ; 
but  with  a  strict  promise  on  their  part  not 
.to  meddle  with  it." 

The  box  which  Annie  mentioned  was  a 
very  beautiful,  richly-chased  silver  box.  con- 
taining some  very  valuable  stones,  which  Mrs. 
Williams  prized  greatly,  having  been  brought 
home  by  -her  son  from  India,  when  he  re- 
turned from  his  last  voyage. 

"  And  now,"  said  Mrs.  Williams,  "  let  us 
look  at  your  bag."  Among  other  things 
about  which  the  old  lady  was  very  particular, 
was  to  have  Annie  always  provided  with  a 
strong  chintz  bag,  to  contain  all  her  sewing 
materials,  and  she  was  required  to  keep  it 
always  in  order.  Annie  sewed  very  neatly; 
and  she  would  often  seat  herself  in  her  grand- 
mother's big  chair,  by  the  side  of  the  little 
old-fashioned  stand,  and  sit  and  sew,  singing 
merrily,  and  selecting  from  another  larger 
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bag  pieces  of  pretty  calico,  which  she  made  into 
doll's  clothes  or  patchwork.  (See  picture.) 

On  the  day  of  the  picnic,  Mrs.  Williams 
arranged  every  thing  very  readily  for  her  lit- 
tle guests,  down  by  a  beautiful  little  brook 
which  ran  through  her  grounds.  Every 
thing  was  in  perfect  order ;  for  the  old  lady 
was  very  particular.  It  was  proposed  that 
the  guests  should  remain  in  the  house  for 
two  or  three  hours  after  their  arrival,  and 
see  the  beautiful  curiosities  of  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams, her  handsome  books,  &c. 

About  ten  o'clock,  all  the  little  folks  had 
arrived ;  some  accompanied  by  their  parents, 
and  some  without.  Among  the  last  was  a 
little  girl  named  Clara.  The  first  thing  this 
little  girl  did  was  to  take  in  her  hand  a  beau- 
tiful stuffed  bird,  which  Annie  never  was  al- 
lowed to  touch. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Williams,  taking  the 
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bird  gently  out  of  her  hand,  "  I  do  not  al- 
low my  little  guests  to  touch  my  things. 
They  are  expected  to  look  at  them,  but  not 
to  take  them  in  their  hands." 

Little  Clara  looked  very  much  amazed  to 
hear  that  she  was  not  to  touch  any  thing 
she  pleased,  and  said,  with  a  pouty  face,  "I 
touch  mamma's  things  when  I  want  to." 
Mrs.  Williams  did  not  take  any  notice  of 
the  little  girl's  petulance,  but  showed  her 
beautiful  cabinet  to  all.  They  were  aston- 
ished and  delighted  —  all  but  Clara,  whose 
bad  temper  still  remained. 

Annie  eagerly  reached  out  her  hand  to 
take  the  beautiful  box,  when  her  grand- 
mother lifted  it  out ;  but  a  look  checked  her 
instantly,  and,  with  a  slight  blush,  she  said, 
"I  will  not  touch  it,  grandma." 

After  looking  at  them  some  time,  it  was 
proposed  to  go  to  the  grounds,  and  Mrs. 
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Williams  carefully  restored  her  treasures  to 
their  place ;  but  before  she  had  time  to  lock 
the  cabinet,  she  was  called  from  the  room  for 
a  moment.  On  her  return,  all  the  children 
had  gone,  but  Annie,  who  was  still  looking 
at  the  beautiful  box. 

"  I  have  not  touched  it,  grandma,"  said 
the  little  girl. 

"I  hope  not,"  said  Mrs.  Williams.  "But  get 
your  bag,  and  we  will  join  our  little  party." 

"  Where  is  my  bag  ? "  said  Annie.  "  I  am 
sure  I  left  it  on  this  chair." 

They  both  looked  for  it,  but  could  not 
find  it. 

"I  am  very  sorry,"  said  Mrs.  Williams, 
gravely,  "  that  you  are  so  careless.  You 
know  that  I  am  particularly  desirous  to  have 
your  bag,  with  its  sewing  materials,  to  take 
with  us,  as  accidents  are  so  continually  oc- 
curring to  the  children's  clothes." 
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"  I  am  very  sorry,  grandma,"  said  Annie ; 
"but  indeed  I  brought  it  in  here." 

"  Well,"  said  her  grandmother,  "  you  must 
now  go  and  join  your  friends,  and  I  will  lock 
my  cabinet,  and  arrange  some  few  things,  and 
then  join  you." 

Annie  left  the  room,  and  her  grandmother 
remained. 

In  about  half  an  hour,  Mrs.  Williams  joined 
the  little  party  by  the  brook,  and  Annie  was 
pained  and  grieved  to  observe  her  grand- 
mother very  pale,  and  evidently  troubled. 
"  What  can  be  the  matter  ?  "  said  she  to  her- 
self. "Can  it  be  possible  that  my  careless- 
ness in  losing  my  bag  can  thus  distress  her  ? " 
She  approached  her  grandmother,  and  tried 
to  caress  her  as  usual ;  but,  to  her  great 
sorrow  and  surprise,  her  grandmother  re- 
pulsed her  —  gently,  it  is  true,  but  with  a 
look  of  reproach  which  Annie  could  not 
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understand.  She  withdrew  sadly  and  quietly ; 
but  all  her  enjoyment  was  gone,  and  she  re- 
mained unhappy  and  sad  until  the  guests 
were  gone.  After  they  were  alone,  Mrs. 
Williams  took  Annie's  hand  in  hers,  and 
with  a  trembling  voice  said,  "  Annie,  I  never 
knew  you  to  tell  me  an  untruth,  and  I  expect 
from  you  now  a  full  confession  of  your  fault." 

"What  fault?"  said  Annie,  lifting  her  blue 
eyes  to  her  grandmother  —  "what  fault?  I 
know  I  very  carelessly  lost  my  bag,  but  in- 
deed, grandma,  I  told  you  the  truth  when  I 
said  I  left  it  in  your  room." 

Mrs.  Williams  looked  grieved  and  agitated 
as  she  took  Annie's  hand  and  led  her  to  her 
bed  room,  which  joined  the  room  in  which 
she  had  shown  the  children  her  curiosities. 
She  approached  a  small  sofa  which  stood 
there,  and  from  under  the  pillow  drew  An- 
nie's bag. 
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"Did  you  not  hide  it  there?"  said  Mrs. 
Williams. 

"What  should  I  hide  it  for?"  said  the 
wondering  child. 

"  0  Annie/'  said  her  grandmother,  "  can  I 
believe  you  ignorant?" 

"  Dear  grandmother,  tell  me  what  you  mean," 
said  the  little  girl,  beginning  to  be  pale  and 
terrified  at  Mrs.  Williams's  unusual  manner. 

Mrs.  Williams  lifted  the  bag  from  its  hiding- 
place,  and  opening  it,  withdrew  from  it  a  very 
costly  and  beautiful  jewel,  which  Annie  well 
remembered  to  have  seen  in  the  silver  box. 
Poor  Annie  well  understood  now  her  grand- 
mother's trouble  —  the  thought  that  her  little 
girl  had  not  only  disobeyed  her  in  touching 
her  things,  but  had  actually-  been  led  to  be 
dishonest !  She  burst  into  tears,  and  laid  her 
head  in  her  grandmother's  lap,  sobbing  as  if 
her  heart  would  break.  "Dear,  dear  grand- 
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mother,  indeed  I  did  not  touch  it  —  indeed, 
indeed  I  did  not!" 

"Can  I  believe  you,  Annie?"  said  Mrs. 
^Yilliams,  beginning  to  look  calmer  as  the 
little  girl's  sorrow  increased. 

"  I  would  not  tell  you  a  lie  if  it  were  to 
save  me  from  the  severest  punishment,"  said 
Annie.  "I  did  not  touch  it." 

"  How  came  it  in  your  bag,  then,  and  why 
was  your  bag  so  mysteriously  hidden  ? "  said 
her  grandmother. 

"  Indeed,  I  cannot  tell,"  said  Annie,  thought- 
fully. "  But "  and  she  hesitated. 

"But  what?"  said  Mrs.  Williams. 

"Would  it  be  right  for  me  to  accuse  any 
body  when  I  do  not  know  if  I  am  right? "  said 
Annie. 

"  I  think  you  had  better  tell  me  what  you 
are  thinking,"  said  Mrs.  Williams,  "  and  leave 
it  to  my  discretion  to  judge  of  the  right." 
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"Well,"  said  Annie,  "I  heard  Clara  Hay 
say  to  her  nurse,  '  I  will  pay  the  old  lady  for 
telling  me  not  to  touch  —  as  if  her  old  things 
were  of  more  consequence  than  my  mother's 
beautiful  things ! ' 

" '  So  I  would,'  said  the  girl.  '  Take  some 
of  them  — 

"I  did  not  hear  the  rest,  as  I  was  called 
away ;  and  in  the  hurry  of  getting  ready,  I 
forgot  what  I  had  heard.  Can  she  have 
taken  it  out?" 

"  I  think  it  possible,"  said  her  grandmother ; 
"  but  I  must  know  more  before  I  judge." 

Mrs.  Williams  took  an  early  opportunity  of 
visiting  a  friend  with  whom  Clara's  mother  was 
intimate.  She  was  not  at  home ;  but  Mrs. 
Williams  said  she  would  step  into  a  small 
room  adjoining  the  parlor  and  wait  her  re- 
turn. She  seated  herself  on  a  sofa,  behind 
a  small  screen,  and  became  much  interested 
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in  a  book.  She  was  still  occupied,  when 
she  heard  children's  voices  in  the  adjoining 
room. 

"  Did  you  enjoy  your  picnic,  Clara  ? "  said 
a  little  girl. 

"  No,  indeed,  I  did  not,"  said  Clara ;  "  such 
a  stiff  old  woman,  and  such  a  prudish  little 
girl !  What  do  you  think  ?  —  why,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams would  not  let  me  touch  her  old-fash- 
ioned girncracks !  Just  think  —  when  mamma 
lets  me  play  with  her  beautiful  jewels  !  And 
that  little  Miss  Prim,  as  I  call  her,  reproved 
me  when  I  called  her  grandmother  a  fussy 
old  woman.  However,  I  served  them  a  nice 
trick." 

"How  was  that?"  said  her  companion. 

"You  must  not  tell,"  said  Clara,  "if  I  teU 
you." 

"No,  L  will  not." 

"Well,"  said  Clara,  "when  the  old  woman 
7 
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was  called  out  of  the  room  for  a  moment,  1 
lingered  behind,  and  seeing  Annie  in  the  room 
alone,  I  told  her  I  had  a  bad  headache,  and 
would  be  much  obliged  if  she  would  get  me 
some  cologne  which  I  had  seen  in  her  room. 
During  her  absence,  I  took  from  the  box  a 
jewel  of  some  kind,  and  put  in  Miss  Prim's 
bag,  which  I  had  heard  her  grandmother 
tell  her  to  take  with  her.  I  then  hid  the 
bag,  and  ran  away  rapidly  to  join  the  com- 
pany. Wasn't  that  nice  ?  I  hope  she  locked 
Miss  Prim  up  on  bread  and  water.  I  hate 
such  girls,  setting  themselves  up  for  models ! " 
Mrs.  Williams  thought  she  had  now  heard 
enough,  and  quietly  walking  into  the  room, 
looked  at  Clara  for  a  moment  in  silence,  and 
then  said,  very  calmly,  "  I  have  heard  your 
story,  and  find  my  suspicions  confirmed,  that 
you,  and  not  my  little  Annie,  was  the  culprit. 
I  will  not  reproach  you  with  your  duplicity 
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and  wickedness,    as    I   am   quite   sure   such 
conduct  must  bring  its  own  punishment." 

Mrs.  Williams  returned  home,  and  when 
Annie  retired  to  bed,  her  grandmother  gently 
kissed  her,  and  said,  "  I  know,  now,  that  you 
did  not  take  my  jewel.  At  some  future  time, 
I  will  tell  you  .more  about  it.  Keep  your 
bag  safely ;  it  will  remind  you  often  of  a  day 
of  temptation  and  trial ;  but  its  lessons  will 
not  be  without  use" 


THE   GRATEFUL  BEASTS. 

THERE  was  once  a  man,  who  had  scarcely 
any  money,  but  with  the  little  that  was  left 
him,  he  set  off  to  travel  the  wide  world. 
The  first  place  he  came  to  was  a  village, 
where  the  young  people  were  running  about, 
crying  and  shouting.  "  What  is  the  matter  ?  " 
asked  he.  "  See  here,"  said  they ;  "  we  have 
got  a  mouse  t^iat  we  make  dance  to  please 
us.  Do  look  at  him  !  How  funny  it  is !  How 
he  jumps  about !  "  But  the  man  pitied  the 
poor  little  thing,  and  said,  "  Let  the  mouse 
go,  and  I  will  give  you  some  money."  So 
he  gave  them  some,  and  took  the  mouse  and 
let  it  run  away ;  and  it  soon  jumped  into  a 
hole  that  was  close  by. 

Then  he  travelled  on,  and  came  to  another 
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village,  and  there  the  children  were  making 
an  ass  dance  and  cut  capers,  at  which  they 
laughed  and  shouted,  and  gave  the  animal 
no  rest.  So  the  man  gave  them  some  of 
his  money  to  let  -the  poor  beast  go  away 
in  peace. 

At  the  next  village  he  came  to,  the  young 
people  had  got  a  dancing  bear ;  and  when 
he  did  not  like  it,  and  growled,  they  were 
quite  pleased.  Then  he  gave  them,  too,  some 
money  to  set  the  beast  free ;  and  the  bear 
was  very  glad  to  get  on  his  four  feet  again, 
and  walked  away. 

After  a  while,  it  came  to  pass  that  this 
good  man  fell  into  trouble,  and  was  taken 
before  the  judge,  and  condemned  to  be 
thrown  into  the  water  in  a  box,  with  the 
lid  full  of  holes  to  let  in  air;  and  a  jug  of 
water  and  a  loaf  of  bread  were  also  given  him. 

When  he  was  now  in  the  water,  swimming 
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about  very  sorrowfully,  he  heard  the  box  beat 
against  the  shore,  and  then  something  nib- 
bling, and  biting,  and  pulling  at  the  lock: 
all  on  a  sudden  it  fell  off,  the  lid  flew  open, 
and  there  stood  his  old  friends  —  the  little 
mouse,  the  ass,  and  the  bear ;  and  all  helped 
him,  because  he  had  been  kind  to  them. 

But  now  they  did  not  know  what  to  do 
next,  and  began  to  consult  together;  when, 
on  a  sudden,  a  beautiful  white  stone  came 
swimming  along,  that  looked  like  an  egg. 
Then  the  bear  said,  "  That's  a  lucky  thing ; 
this  is  the  '  wonderful  stone ; '  and  whoever 
gets  it  has  only  to  wish  for  every  thing  else 
that  he  wants."  So  the  man  picked  up  the 
stone,  and  wished  for  a  palace,  and  a  garden, 
and  a  stud  of  horses.  And  he  had  no  sooner 
wished  it,  but  there  he  was,  sitting  in  his 
castle,  with  a  garden,  and  fine  stables  and 
horses ;  and  all  was  so  fine  and  beautiful, 
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that   he    could   never   cease   wondering   and 
gazing  at  it. 

After  a  little  time,  some  merchants  passed 
by  that  way.  "  See,"  said  they,  "  what  a  no- 
ble palace !  The  last  time  we  were  here,  it 
was  nothing  but  a  sandy  desert."  As  they 
were  very  eager  to  know  how  all  this  had 
happened,  they  went  in  and  asked  the  owner 
how  it  had  been  so  quickly  built.  "I  did 
nothing  myself,"  said  he ;  "  it  was  the  won- 
derful stone  that  did  all."  "  What  a  strange 
stone  that  must  be ! "  said  they.  So  then  he 
invited  them  in  and  showed  it  to  them.  They 
were  then  very  eager  to  buy  it,  and  offered 
him  all  their  fine  merchandise  for  it.  And 
being  so  taken  with  them,  in  the  fickleness 
of  his  heart,  he  was  fool  enough  to  think 
that  the  fine  goods  were  worth  more  than 
his  wonderful  stone,  which  he  therefore  gave 
to  them. 
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Scarcely  was  the  stone,  however,  out  of  his 
hands,  before  all  his  good  fortune  was  gone, 
and  he  found  himself  shut  up  in  his  box, 
in  the  river,  with  a  jug  of  water  and  loaf 
of  bread  by  his  side.  The  faithful  beasts, 
-  the  mouse,  the  ass,  and  the  bear,  —  when 
they  saw  his  distress,  came  directly  to  help 
him  ;  but  they  found  they  could  not  burst 
open  the  lock  this  time,  for  it  was  a  great 
deal  stronger  than  before.  Then  the  bear 
said,  "  We  must  find  the  wonderful  stone 
again,  or  all  our  labor  will  be  in  vain." 

The  merchants,  meantime,  had  taken  up 
their  abode  in  the  palace.  So  away  went 
the  three  beasts,  and  when  they  came  near, 
the  bear  said,  "  Mouse,  go  in,  and  peep  through 
the  keyhole,  and  see  what  can  be  done.  You 
are  small ;  nobody  will  see  you."  The  mouse 
did  as  she  was  told ;  but  soon  came  back,  and 
said,  "It's  of  no  use.  I  have  looked  in,  and 
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the  stone  hangs  under  the  looking-glass  by 
a  red  silk  string,  and  on  each  side  of  it  sits 
a  great  cat,  with  fiery  eyes,  to  watch  it." 

Then  the  others  said,  "  Go  back  again,  and 
wait  till  the  master  is  in  bed,  asleep ;  then 
slip  through  a  hole,  and  creep  up  on  his 
bed,  and  nip  his  nose,  and  pull  his  hair." 
Away  went  the  mouse,  and  did  as  they  told 
her ;  and  the  master  jumped  up,  very  angry, 
and  rubbed  his  nose,  and  cried,  "  Those  cats 
are  good  for  nothing  at  all ;  they  let  the  mice 
pull  my  very  hair  off  my  head."  Then  he 
drove  them  out  of  the  room ;  and  so  the 
mouse  had  the  best  of  the  game. 

Next  night,  as  soon  as  the  master  was 
asleep,  the  mouse  crept  in  again,  and  nib- 
bled at  the  red  string  to  which  the  stone 
was  tied,  till  down  it  dropped,  and  she  rolled 
it  along  to  the  door ;  but  when  it  got  there, 
the  poor  little  mouse  was  quite  tired,  and  said 
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to  the  ass,  "  Put  in  your  foot,  and  lift  it  out." 
This  was  soon  done ;  and  the  ass  took  up 
the  stone,  and  set  off  for  the  water  side. 
Then  the  ass  said,  "How  shall  we  reach 
the  box  ? "  "  That  is  easily  managed/'  said 
the  bear.  "  I  can  swim  very  well,  and  you, 
donkey,  put  your  fore  feet  over  my  shoul- 
ders ;  mind  and  hold  fast,  and  take  the  stone 
in  your  mouth.  As  for  you,  mouse,  you  can 
sit  on  my  right  ear." 

So  it  was  all  settled,  and  away  they  swam. 
After  holding  his  tongue  for  some  time,  the 
bear  began  to  brag  and  boast,  saying,  "  We 
are  brave  fellows,  are  we  not,  ass?  what  do 
you  think?"  But  the  ass  held  his  tongue, 
and  said  not  a  word.  "Why  don't  you  an- 
swer me?"  said  the  bear;  "you  must  be 
an  ill-mannered  fellow  not  to  speak  when 
you  are  spoken  to."  When  the  ass  heard 
this,  he  could  keep  silence  no  longer  ;  so  he 
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opened  his  mouth,  and  out  dropped  the  won- 
derful stone  into  the  water.  "I  could  not 
give  you  an  answer,"  said  he.  "I  had  the 
stone  in  my  mouth  —  and  now  'tis  lost,  and 
all  through  your  fault."  "  Do  be  quiet,"  said 
the  bear ;  "  we  shall  soon  think  of  a  plan  to 
get  it  back." 

Then  the  council  was  held ;  and  at  last 
they  called  together  all  the  frogs,  and  all  their 
relations,  and  said,  "Bring  us  up  plenty  of 
stones,  and  we'll  build  a  strong  wall  to  guard 
you  against  your  enemies."  The  frogs,  at 
hearing  this,  set  to  work,  bringing  stones  from 
all  quarters.  At  last  came  an  old  fat  frog  up 
from  the  bottom,  pulling  along  the  wonderful 
stone  by  the  red  string.  And  when  the  bear 
saw  it,  he  jumped  for  joy,  and  said,  "  Now  we 
have  found  what  we  wanted."  So  he  set  the 
old  frog  free  from  his  load,  told  him  to  tell 
his  friends  that  it  was  all  right,  and  that  there 
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was  no  occasion  to  trouble  them  any  longer, 
and  that  he  would  come  and  build  the  wall 
for  them  another  time. 

Then  the  three  friends  swam  off  again  to 
the  poor  man  in  the  box,  and  forced  operi  the 
lid  with  the  help  of  the  stone ;  and  they  found 
that  they  were  but  just  in  time,  for  the  bread 
was  all  eaten,  and  the  jug  empty,  and  the  man 
almost  half  starved.  But  as  soon  as  he  had 
the  stone  in  his  hand,  he  wished  himself  in 
his  fine  palace  again ;  and  in  a  moment  there 
he  was,  with  his  garden  and  his  stables.  And 
the  three  beasts  stopped  with  him,  and  were 
happy  and  comfortable  all  their  lives. 


GRANDPAPA. 


GRANDPAPA. 

HAL,  grandpapa  is  very  tired; 

We'll  rest  us  here  a  while; 
You'  may  gather  clustering  nuts, 

And  I  will  make  him  smile. 
I  chase  the  squirrels  from  their  nests; 

I  rouse  up  every  thing ; 
And  then  I  caper  at  his  feet, 

And  dance  for  him,  and  sing. 

Here  are  the  nuts,  dear  grandpapa ; 

And  when  you  shall  have  rested, 
You  can  see  how  the  rabbits  are, 

And  if  the  hens  are  nested. 
We'll  compliment  the  geese,  grandpa, 

And  call  upon  the  horses ; 
And  after  that,  you,  Ned,  and  I 

Will  ride  to  see  the  courses. 


SHAKING  THE   CRAB   TREE. 

"  Up  in  the  morning  early, 

The  birds  are  on  the  wing; 
The  air  is  full  of  music  sweet — 
How  merrily  they  sing ! " 

THERE  was  once  a  very  pretty  farm  in 
Berkshire,  called  the  Vale.  It  was  really  a 
delightful  spot,  and  any  one  who  was  not  des- 
perately wicked  might  have  been  quite  happy 
there.  Nature  seemed  as  if  she  had  specially 
selected  it  for  some  kindly-disposed  person, 
and  there  was  one  of  the  kindest  farmers  in 
the  world  lived  there.  He  was  a  comfort- 
able-looking, rosy-faced  man,  with  a  most 
pleasing  countenance  ;  and  no  one  could  talk 
to  him,  6r  be  in  his  company,  without  feeling 
happy.  He  seemed  to  live  and  thrive  upon 
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the  happiness  of  others ;  for  when  he  saw 
them  happy,  he  was  the  more  so  himself; 
and  life  seemed  very  sweet  to  all  who  worked 
for  him  and  with  him. 

He  was  industrious,  and  therefore  he  was 
prosperous  ;  he  was  prosperous,  and  therefore 
he  was  happy ;  for  his  industry  produced 
both  health  and  comfort,  and  the  means  of 
doing  good  to  others.  But  though  God 
blessed  his  labors  with  plenty  every  year, 
and  his  barns  were  always  well  stored,  and 
his  stock  abundant  beyond  that  of  most  other 
farmers,  yet  he  was  frugal.  He  never  wasted 
any  thing,  nor  would  he  allow  others  to  do 
so.  He  knew  that  though  he  had  plenty, 
yet  there  were  many  thousands  of  persons 
to  whom  that  which  might  be  wasted  would 
be  a  blessing;  and  if  there  was  any  spare 
milk,  or  any  thing  else  not  likely  to  be  used  in 
the  farm  house,  he  always  had  it  distributed 
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to  the  deserving  poor  who  lived  near  him. 
And  he  was  so  wise  in  the  distribution  of 
his  kindness !  He  did  not  give  always  to 
one  poor  person,  and  never  to  another  equally 
deserving,  but  he  had  it  all  shared  amongst 
them  in  turns.  He  knew  well  where  each 
poor  person  lived,  for  he  often  called  to  see 
those  who  were  deserving,  and  he  would  tell 
the  dairy  maid  to  send  down  to  any  one, 
whose  \yants  occurred  to  him,  to  say  that 
there  was  something  for  him  at  the  farm. 
By  this  means  he  prevented  poor  neighbors 
from  becoming  jealous  of  each  other,  and  no 
one  depended  upon  charity  from  the  farm, 
instead  of  working  industriously,  as  he  ought, 
for  his  living. 

Now,  it  may  perhaps  appear  to  my  little 
readers  that  it  was  all  very  easy  for  farmer 
Tripp  to  be  kind  and  good  natured  because 
he  had  plenty;  but  they  must  not  conclude 
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that  having  plenty"always  includes  a  good  will 
towards  our  fellow-creatures,  and  a  desire  to 
benefit  them.  0,  no.  There  are  very  many 
persons  who  have  more  thousands  of  pounds 
than  they  know  what  to  do  with,  and  yet  they 
never  think  of  the  poor.  They  are  so  com- 
fortable themselves  that  they  think  no  one 
else  wants. 

But  I  think  I  hear  some  of  my  little  read- 
ers say,  "What  a  pity  it  is  farmer  Tripp  had 
no  little  boys  and  girls !  for  they  must  have 
been  very  happy  children,  and  their  mother 
must  have  been  a  happy  mother  to  know 
that  they  had  so  kind  a  father."  But  I  will 
at  once  ease  their  fears  in  this  respect  by 
telling  them  that  there  was  a  Mrs.  Tripp ; 
and  there  were  also  two  sons  and  one  daugh- 
ter, and,  as  might  be  expected,  they  \vere  very 
happy.  Now,  I  have  told  you  that  farmer 
Tripp  was  prosperous  and  happy,  and  I  will 
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also  tell  you  that  when  once  a  man  has  be- 
come settled  in  the  world,  he  seldom  fails, 
unless  from  some  fault  of  his  own,  or  from 
some  unforeseen  and  serious  misfortune,  and 
that  was  not  the  case  with  farmer  Tripp. 
So  we  will  see  how  the  two  sons  got  on, 
that  you,  my  little  friends,  may  take  a  lesson 
from  their  life. 

Harry  and  John  were  the  names  of  these 
two  sons.  Harry  was  the  eldest,  and  he  was 
of  a  good-natured  disposition,  and  did  no  harm 
to  any  one ;  but  then  he  did  very  little,  if  any, 
good ;  and  he  scarcely  ever  thought  of  being 
kind  or  attentive  to  his  parents,  or  to  any  one 
else,  unless  John  put  him  in  mind  of  it  by 
setting  him  an  example.  Harry  had  nothing 
vicious  or  unkind  about  him ;  but  he  seemed 
too  comfortable  himself,  like  the  rich  persons 
I  have  mentioned  before,  to  think  much  of  the 
happiness  of  others.  But  it  was  a  very  united 
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family,  though  there  was  this  defect  in  Harry's 
character ;  and  farmer  Tripp  took  great  pains 
with  his  sons.  He  set  them  a  good  example, 
which  is  a  very  important  thing,  and  he  also 
told  them  that  they  must  be  industrious  while 
they  w;ere  young ;  for  he  should  not  always  be 
with  them,  to  watch  over  their  welfare.  He 
gave  certain  parts  of  the  farm  in  charge  by 
turns  to  each ;  sometimes  one  had  the  barns, 
and  work  of  the  homestead,  as  it  is  called, 
and  the  other  the  out-of-door  work ;  and  so 
they  changed  about.  They  had  been  to 
school,  and  were  possessed  of  a  good,  plain 
education,  which  was  suited  to  the  state  of 
life  in  which  they  were  placed ;  and  they 
were  in  every  way  prepared  to  make  progress 
in  the  world. 

Well,  years  went  on  in  this  way,  and  at 
last  farmer  Tripp  died,  much  to  the  regret 
of  every  one  who  knew  him.  He  died  rich, 
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and  divided  his  property  amongst  his  family 

• 

in  such  a  way  that  all  were  satisfied.  He 
left  all  the  property  at  the  farm  to  Harry; 
and  to  John  he  left  a  sum  of  money  suffi- 
cient for  him  to  begin  farming;  and  they 
were  bound  by  their  father's  will  to  allow 
their  mother  and  sister  enough  to  maintain 
them  in  the  same  comfort  they  had  enjoyed 
when  their  father  was  alive. 

They  had  a  fair  and  even  start  in  the 
world,  with  equal  means,  and  any  one  would 
have  thought  that  each  would  become  as 
wealthy,  and  as  much  beloved,  as  his  father 
had  been ;  but  we  shall  see  that  it  is  possible 
for  well-directed  people  to  go  wrong. 

John,  with  the  money  his  father  had  left 
him,  took  a  good  farm  m  the  same  county, 
which  he  cultivated  with  great  care  and  skill ; 
and  he  met  with  the  same  success,  and  the 
same  affectionate  regard  from  all  who  knew 
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him,  that  his  father  had  done.  He  was  now 
a  man,  and  had  little  children  of  his  own; 
but  his  friends,  and  all  those  who  knewT  him, 
always  called  him  Master  John,  because  they 
had  been  so  long  used  to  call  him  so. 

All  was  peace  and  prosperity ;  and  all  things 
went  on  with  him  as  well  as  he  and  his  best 
friends  could  wish :  so  he  had  reason  to  be 
satisfied  —  and  he  was  so. 

We  will  now  take  a  peep  at  Harry  and  his 
affairs,  and  see  how  he  got  on. 

Every  thing  at  the  Vale  went  on  for  some 
time  much  in  the  same  way  it  had  done  dur- 
ing old  farmer  Tripp's  time.  All  were  accus- 
tomed to  the  ways  of  their  former  master, 
and  they  felt  that  those  ways  were  right; 
for  they  had  made  every  one  happy.  We 
have  said,  however,  that  Harry  (I  suppose  we 
must  now  call  him  Mr.  Harry)  was  of  an 
easy  disposition  —  and  easy  dispositions  do 
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not  always  obtain  success.  It  is  a  difficult 
thing  for  any  one  to  know  how  to  conduct 
himself  under  the  sudden  possession  of  wealth, 
and  so  Mr.  Harry  Tripp  found  it. 

When  he  became  his  own  master,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  he  of  course  felt  that  he  had 
no  longer  the  restraint  of  a  father  over  him, 
and  he  thought  he  might  indulge  himself  a 
little  by  joining  in  the  pursuits  of  his  rich 
neighbors.  He  now  and  then  went  out  with 
them  fox  hunting,  or  stag  hunting,  and  after 
fox  hunting  came  hunting  dinners,  and  hunt- 
ing dinners  brought  late  hours,  and  late  hours 
did  not  bring  early  rising ;  so  Mr.  Harry  Tripp 
was  often  in  bed  when  every  one  else  was 
at  work. 

Now,  he  might  have  done  these  things  now 
and  then,  and  no  ill,  perhaps,  would  have 
come  of  it ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  fix  a 
boundary  to  such  pleasures,  and  he  indulged 
in  them  very  freely. 
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Then,  after  a  while,  it  became  known 
pretty  well  in  the  farm  that  Mr.  Harry  Tripp 
did  not  rise  very  early,  and  his  example  was 
not  lost  upon  his  servants.  They  thought 
he  was  what  is  called  a  jolly  fellow,  and  they 
indulged  themselves  late  at  the  alehouse  in 
drinking,  and  talking  about  the  hunting  abil- 
ities of  their  master  —  how  well  he  could  leap 
over  a  hedge  or  a  ditch,  how  certain  he  was 
always  to  come  in  at  the  death  of  the  fox  or 
the  stag,  and  such  like  conversation,  till  it 
was  very  late ;  and  late  hours  did  not  make 
them  rise  early  any  more  than  their  master. 
But  they  felt  no  fear,  for  their  master  was 
sure  to  be  in  bed  till  eight  o'clock,  and  there 
was  plenty  of  time  between  four  o'clock  (the 
time  when  they  should  have  been  up)  and 
eight;  and  it  was  very  often  much  nearer 
eight  than  four  when  the  business  of  the 
farm  commenced. 
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Well,  Mr.  Harry  Tripp  did  not  see  any  of 
these  goings  on ;  but  he  severely  felt  them  in 
the  end,  as  we  shall  see. 

About  ten  years  after  the  death  of  old 
farmer  Tripp,  it  Was  talked  about  the  neigh- 
borhood that  Mr.  Harry  Tripp's  affairs  were 
all  going  wrong.  The  family  were  not  so 
respectably  dressed  as  they  used  to  be,  and 
every  thing  about  the  farm  looked  poor.  At 
last,  it  was  reported  that  Mr.  Harry  Tripp 
wanted  to  borrow  money,  which  astonished 
some,  but  made  others  shake  their  heads,  as 
if  to  say,  "  I  expected  it  would  be  so."  He 
had  tried  all  his  hunting  friends,  but  they 
were  much  more  ready  to  give  him  an  excuse 
than  to  lend  him  money ;  so  he  was  at  last 
driven  to  ask  his  brother. 

John  Tripp  had  become,  as  we  have  read 
in  the  early  part  of  this  story,  a  rich  man  for 
a  farmer,  and  a  few  hundreds  or  even  thou- 
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sands  of  pounds  were  always  at  his  command 
for  a  good  purpose.  But  he  had  watched  his 
brother's  ways  for  some  time  with  sorrow,  and 
he  met  him  on  such  an  occasion  as  that  of 
borrowing  money  with  much  grief. 

Three  hundred  pounds  was  the  sum  Mr. 
Harry  Tripp  wanted  to  borrow ;  and  when  he 
had  told  all  the  supposed  causes  of  his  mis- 
fortunes, he  expressed  his  hope  that  his 
brother  would  save  him  from  that  ruin  which 
must  follow  if  he  refused. 

Mr.  John  listened  attentively,  and  with 
many  kind  feelings,  and  at  last  addressed  his 
brother  thus  :  "  Harry,"  said  he,  "  trouble 
will  come  upon  some  of  us  when  \ve  do  not 
expect  it ;  and  if  there  can  be  any  consolation 
in  such  a  case,  it  is  the  conviction  that  we 
could  not  have  prevented  it.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  have  felt  that  conviction  :  I  hope 
you  have.  But  I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do 
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for  you.  I  will  not  lend  you  what  you  ask, 
but  I  will  GIVE  you  three  hundred  pounds  at 
the  end  of  a  month  from  this  time,  if  you  will 
go  and  shake  the  old  crab  tree,  which  grows 
at  the  farthest  end  of  your  farm,  every 
morning,  at  four  o'clock,  during  the  ensuing 
month." 

Harry's  heart,  wThich  was  very  sad  when  he 
first  met  his  brother,  now  bounded  with  joy, 
and  such  joy  as  he  had  not  felt  for  a  long 
time.  He  was  filled  with  astonishment  that 
John  should  be  so  unexpectedly  kind,  and 
he  promised  most  earnestly  to  shake  the  crab 
tree  to  pieces,  if  that  would  please  him. 

The  brothers  then  parted ;  and  Mr.  Harry 
Tripp  wondered,  as  he  travelled  along  the 
road  home,  what  could  be  his  brother's  object 
in  making  so  strange  a  request ;  and  he  at  last 

decided  that   it  was  a  whim.      He   however 

• 

went  home  well  pleased,  and  that  night  went 
to  bed  early. 
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Now,  Mr.  Harry  Tripp  was  a  sensible  man, 
and  knew  very  well  how  farming  business 
should  be  conducted;  and  it  was  not  igno- 
rance, but  negligence,  that  occasioned  his 
troubles.  He  awoke  the  next  morning  and 
dressed  himself,  but  on  going  down  stairs  he 
found  that  it  was  past  six  o'clock.  He  felt 
very  much  vexed  that  he  had  overslept  him- 
self, but  thought  that  as  every  one  was  so  still 
in  the  house  that  the  clock  was  wrong  :  so 
he  called  for  Sally,  the  house  servant,  to  ask 
her  whether  the  clock  was  right ;  but  Sally 
was  soundly  asleep.  He  then  called  Betty, 
the  dairy  maid ;  but  Betty  was  asleep  too.  He 
next  called  Tom,  who  looked  after  the  horses ; 
but  Tom  slept  also.  He  then  felt  sure  that 
the  clock  was  wrong;  so  he  went  into  the 
high  road,  and  ventured  to  ask  a  stranger 
passing  by,  who  told  him  it  was  nearly  seven 
o'clock. 
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Mr.  Harry  returned  pretty  quickly  to  the 
house,  and  gave  them  all  proof  that  he  at 
least  was  up.  All  excused  themselves  on  ac- 
count of  oversleeping,  and  wondered  what 
accident  had  made  their  master  get  up  so 
very  early ;  and  all  passed  off  amidst  his  scold- 
ings and  angry  looks.  That  evening,  farmer  ' 
Tripp  again  went  to  bed  bent  on  fulfilling 
his  promise  about  the  crab  tree.  When  he 
awoke,  however,  and  went  down  stairs,  he 
found  that  it  was  past  five  o'clock,  and  again 
he  was  angry  with  himself.  He  however 
walked  out  into  the  farm  yard,  and  in  walk- 
ing round  the  buildings  observed  that  none 
of  his  servants  were  at  their  work ;  but  he 
saw  a  strange  man  coming  out  of  his  barn 
with  a  sack  of  wheat  on  his  back;  and  on 
Mr.  Harry  asking  where  he  was  going  to 
with  it,  he  said,  "  Nowhere ; "  and,  throwing 
it  down  violently  against  Mr.  Tripp,  laid 
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him  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  made  his 
escape. 

Long  did  the  farmer  wait  for  his  servants 
to  appear.  One  by  one  they  dropped  in,  each 
one  as  much  astonished  at  the  sight  of  his 
master  as  if  he  had  been  an  apparition,  but  all 
prepared  with  a  plausible  excuse. 

It  was  many  days  before  farmer  Tripp 
could  get  up  so  early  as  four  o'clock ;  but  he 
always  found  some  reward  for  his  early  rising, 
by  detecting  the  evil  doings  of  his  servants. 
One  morning  he  found  a  valuable  cow  in  the 
barn  eating  new  wheat,  which  might  have 
killed  her,  and  there  was  no  one  at  hand  to 
prevent  her.  Another  morning  he  found  a 
man  quietly  driving  away  several  sheep  into 
an  adjoining  wood,  which  he  meant  to  steal. 
Many,  very  many,  were  the  rewards  of  this 
sort  which  he  met  with  each  morning  that 
he  went  forth. 
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The  report  now  went  about  that  fanner 
Tripp  had  become  a  reformed  man,  and  that 
good  must  come  of  it.  His  neighbors  wel- 
comed him,  and  those  who  had  before  refused 
to  trust  him,  now  showed  no  reluctance.  He 
saw  clearly  what  his  brother's  scheme  was  in 
telling  him  to  shake  the  old  crab  tree  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  He  persevered  in  his 
task,  though  conviction  had  soon  come  upon 
him  forcibly,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month 
how  delighted  was  he  to  see  his  brother  John 
ride  up  to  the  door  to  fulfil  his  promise  as 
faithfully  as  Harry  had  performed  his  strange 
commission ! 

It  was  a  gentle  but  effective  reproof,  and 
one  that  did  credit  both  to  John's  head  and 
heart ;  and  it  caused  a  warm  attachment 
between  the  brothers,  which  lasted  as  long 
as  they  lived. 
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JANE  MOORE  had  a  fine  kitten.  Her  mother 
gave  it  to  her  as  a  reward  for  her  good  con- 
duct at  school.  The  kitten  was  spotted  with 
black  and  brown  spots,  and  its  face  was  pure 
white.  When  Jane's  play  hours  came,  she 
would  run  and  get  her  kitten,  and  fondle  it. 
Then  the  kitten  would  jump  about  the  room. 
Sometimes  Jane  would  get  a  string  and  trail 
it  along  the  floor,  to  see  her  kitten  try  to 
get  hold  of  it.  When  it  fell  down,  Jane 
would  laugh  loudly.  Mrs.  Moore  saw7  that 
her  child  was  very  much  pleased  with  her 
playmate. 

But  as  the  kitten  grew  older  and  stronger, 
it  became  full  of  mischief.  Nothing  that  was 
put  within  its  reach  was  safe.  Mrs.  Moore's 
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work  basket  was  pulled  down  two  or  three 
times,  and  yarn,  cotton,  scissors,  and  needles 
scattered  all  over  the  floor.  The  milk  was 
upset.  At  last,  one  day,  Mrs.  Moore  set  a 
jar  of  sweetmeats  on  the  table  while  she  went 
into  the  kitchen.  A  string  was  hanging  from 
the  top  of  the  jar  to  the  floor.  The  kitten 
got  hold  of  this  string,  and  pulled,  and  tugged, 
until  the  jar  came  down  upon  the  floor  and 
broke  to  pieces.  The  sweetmeats,  which  had 
cost  Mrs.  Moore  so  much  money  and  trouble, 
were  scattered  over  the  carpet.  The  sirup 
spoiled  the  carpet,  which  was  a  very  fine  one. 
Now,  Mrs.  Moore  had  borne  the  mischief 
caused  by  the  pranks  of  Jane's  kitten  with 
much  patience.  She  did  not  wish  to  take 
the  pet  from  Jane,  because  it  pleased  her, 
and  she  had  become  attached  to  it.  But  the 
spilling  of  the  sirup  and  the  sweetmeats  on 
her  carpet  made  her  angry,  and  she  said  that 
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she  must  send  the  kitten  away.  When  Jane 
heard  this,  she  began  to  cry,  and  said  she 
would  try  to  make  the  kitten  do  right,  if  her 
mother  would  let  it  stay  with  her.  But  Mrs\ 
Moore  told  Jane  that  the  kitten  should  go> 
where  it  would  be  of  some  use,  and  where  it 
could  do  no  harm.  She  then  gave  Jane  a 
pretty  doll  to  play  with,  and  that  soon  dried 
her  tears. 

Mr.  Barley,  the  miller,  whose  mill  was  not 
far  from  Mrs.  Moore's  house,  often  came  to 
see  Mrs.  Moore.  Not  long  after  the  kitten 
had  spoiled  the  carpet,  by  pulling  down  the 
jar  of  sweetmeats,  Mr.  Barley  stopped  at  the 
house.  He  told  Mrs.  Moore  that  his  mill  was 
almost  filled  with  rats  and  mice,  which  trou- 
bled him  very  much ;  and  he  said  if  he  could 
get  a  kitten  to  raise,  as  he  wished  to,  he 
might  clear  his  mill  of  them.  Mrs.  Moore 
at  once  told  him  she  had  one  which  he  might 
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have,  and  that  she  would  send  Jane  to  the  mill 
with  it  next  morning.  Mr.  Barley  thanked  her, 
and  said  he  would  give  Jane  something  for 
her  pet. 

The  next  morning,  Jane  and  her  school- 
mate, Susan  Jones,  got  ready  to  go  to  the 
mill.  Mrs.  Moore  told  them  they  must  get  a 
bag,  and  put  the  kitten  in  it,  and  so  carry  it 
to  Mr.  Barley.  If  they  did  not  do  this,  the 
kitten  would  find  its  way  home  again.  Jane 
got  her  school  bag.  But  the  kitten  had  run 
out  into  the  road,  and  both  girls  had  to  go 
after  it.  Jane  tried  her  best  to  get  hold  of 
the  kitten,  but  it  would  play  with  the  strings 
of  the  bag,  and  then  jump  away.  At  last, 
Susan  Jones  went  behind  it  and  picked  it 
up,  just  as  it  had  caught  hold  of  the  string. 
Then  Jane  held  the  bag  open  while  Susan  put 
the  kitten  in.  The  string  was  then  drawn, 
and  the  girls  walked  along  the  road  towards 
the  mill. 
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The  kitten  struggled  in  the  bag.  Jane 
had  to  laugh  at  it  when  it  tried  to  stick  its 
paw  out  of  the  top  of  the  bag ;  but  she  held 
it  tight.  When  the  girls  reached  the  mill, 
Mr.  Barley  was  standing  at  the  door.  He 
shook  hands  with  them,  and  told  them  he 
was  glad  to  see  them  looking  so  fresh  and 
rosy. 

"Ah,  you  have  brought  me  the  kitten,  I 
see,"  said  the  miller. 

"  Yes ;  I  have  it  in  the  bag,"  replied  Jane. 
"  You  must  promise  to  take  good  care  of  it, 
Mr.  Barley ;  for  it  was  my  pet,  and  I  thought 
a  great  deal  of  it." 

"I  will  take  good  care  of  the  kitten,  and 
learn  it  to  be  very  useful  to  me  in  the  mill," 
said  Mr.  Barley,  taking  the  kitten  in  his  arms. 

"  I  should  think  the  rats  would  kill  it,  Mr. 
Barley,"  said  Susan  Jones. 

"I  will  not  let  them  get  a  chance,  while 
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it  is  so  small,"  replied  the  miller.  "I  will 
keep  it  shut  up  at  night,  until  it  grows  to 
be  a  fine,  large  cat,  when  I  expect  it  to  kill 
many  rats  and  mice.  Here,  Jane,  are  some 
pennies  for  your  trouble ;  and  here,  Susan, 
are  some  for  you.  I  want  you  both  to  come 
over  sometimes,  and  see  how  the  kitten  gets 
along." 

"Yes,  we  will  come  and  see  the  kitten," 
said  Jane. 

"Stop,"  said  the  miller,  as  the  little  girls 
were  going  away;  "here  are  a  few  ears  of 
red  corn,  which  I  know  you  like  very  much. 
Let  me  put  them  in  the  bag.  There  !  Now 
do  you  think  I  have  paid  you  for  the  kitten  ? " 

"  O,  yes,  yes,"  exclaimed  both  girls.  "  You 
are  very  kind,  Mr.  Barley.  What  pretty,  red 
corn  ! "  said  Jane. 

The  girls  walked  home  with  joyful  hearts. 
Jane  thought  that  she  had  been  more  than 
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paid  for  the  kitten ;  and  when  she  reached 
her  home,  she  told  her  mother  what  Mr. 
Barley  had  given  her ;  and.  Mrs.  Moore  said 
she  had  been  paid  more  than  the  kitten  was 
worth./  "Now,"  said  she,  "you  see  you  should 
not  have  cried ;  for  you  have  two  playthings, 
and  some  pennies,  for  the  one  you  cried 
about." 


THE   BOWL  OF   MILK. 

"  I  SAY  I  witt  drink "  —  "I  say  you  shall 
not"  were  the  exclamations  of  little  Louisa 
and  her  brother  William,  who  were  disputing 
about  a  bowl  of  milk,  while  Charles  was 
standing  at  a  short  distance  from  them, 
laughing  very  heartily  at  this  little  quarrel 
between  his  brother  and  sister. 

Louisa,  Charles,  and  William  were  three 
charming  little  children,  who  loved  each  other 
very  much,  as  all  brothers  and  sisters  should ; 
but,  notwithstanding  all  this,  they  had  several 
faults  in  their  dispositions,  one  of  whieh  was, 
that  they  were  continually  trying  to  vex,  and 
put  one  another  out  of  humor.  Between 
breakfast  and  dinner,  their  mother  had  given 
them  a  large  bowl  of  delightful  milk,  because 
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they  had  been  very  good  in  their  studies. 
Charles,  who  was  the  eldest,  had  already 
taken  his  share ;  and  little  Louisa,  snatching 
the  bowl  from  him  as  soon  as  he  had  fin- 
ished, said  that  she  was  going  to  drink,  not 
only  her  own  share,  but  also  that  of  her 
younger  brother.  But  as  William  did  not 
much  like  that  idea,  he  seized  the  bowl  with 
one  hand,  and  with  the  other  took  hold  of 
his  sister's  hair,  to  force  her  to  give  him  his 
part. 

This  little  dispute  was  carried  on,  how- 
ever, in  good  humor,  for  Louisa  did  not  really 
wish  to  be  so  greedy  as  to  take  more  than 
her  own  share  of  the  milk,  and  William  very 
well  knew  that  she  was  only  in  play.  "  Come, 
sister,"  said  he  at  last,  "  I  will  tell  you  the 
best  way  to  settle  the  matter;  suppose  we 
draw  lots  with  two  pieces  of  paper,  so  that 
the  one  who  gets  the  longest  can  have  all 
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the  milk  in  the  bowl."  Louisa  willingly 
agreed,  and  they  both  thought  it  was  the  best 
way  to  decide  the  dispute. 

When  their  brother  Charles  saw  how  much 
they  were  amused  by  this,  he  was  almost  sorry 
that  he  had  already  taken  his  part ;  but,  that 
he  might  join  in  their  amusement,  he  pro- 
posed that  they  should  make  him  the  judge ; 
and  as  soon  as  they  consented,  he  set  about 
preparing  the  strips  of  paper  which  were  to 
give  so  fine  a  feast  to  one  of  the  two  dis- 
putants. At  last,  the  moment  for  deciding 
the  important  matter  arrived.  The  prize  was 
Louisa's ;  and  you  may  well  suppose  that  she 
joyfully  celebrated  her  victory.  After  enjoy- 
ing herself  in  this  way  for  a  while,  she  ran 
to  take  possession  of  the  great  subject  of 
their  dispute,  —  the  bowl  of  milk,  —  which 
they  had  placed  a  short  time  before  upon  the 
table,  without  taking  notice  at  the  time  that 
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the  cat  was  under  it.  While  they  were  so 
busy  drawing  lots,  Miss  Puss  emptied  the 
bowl,  and  sat  very  peaceably,  licking  her 
chops,  by  the  side  of  the  table. 

As  the  two  little  boys  no  longer  laid  any 
claim  to  the  milk,  they  were  very  much  di- 
verted with  poor  Louisa's  vexation,  and  she, 
seeing  that  there  was  no  help  for  the  mis- 
fortune, very  good  naturedly  joined  in  the 
laugh  which  her  brothers  raised  against  her. 


THE  SHOEMAKER  AND  THE 
FRIENDLY  DWARFS. 

THERE  was  once  a  shoemaker  who,  with- 
out any  fault  of  his  owrn,  was  so  very  poor, 
that  at  last  he  had  nothing  in  the  world 
except  just  leather  enough  to  make  one  pair 
of  shoes.  One  night,  he  cut  them  out,  in- 
tending to  get  up  early  in  the  morning  to 
work.  As  he  had  a  good  conscience,  his 
heart  was  light  amidst  all'  his  troubles ;  so 
he  went  peaceably  to  bed,  recommended  him- 
self to  the  care  of  Heaven,  and  fell  asleep. 
In  the  morning,  after  he  had  said  his  prayers, 
and  sat  down  to  his  work,  behold,  there  stood 
the  shoes,  already  made,  upon  the  table.  The 

good   man  was   so  astonished  that  he  knew 

• 

not  what  to  say  or  think  of  this ;  for  though 
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he  looked  closely  at  the  workmanship,  there 
was  not  one  false  stitch  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  job ;  all  was  so  well  done  that  it  was 
quite  a  masterpiece. 

That  same  day  a  customer  came  in,  and 
the  shoes  pleased  him  so  well  that  he  will- 
ingly paid  a  price  higher  than  usual  for  them ; 
and  the  poor  shoemaker  got  money  to  buy 
leather  enough  to  make  two  pairs  more.  In 
the  evening,  he  cut  out  the  work,  intending 
to  get  up  early  next  day ;  but  there  was  no 
occasion;  for  when  he  got  up  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  work  was  done,  ready  to  his  hand; 
and  purchasers  came  in,  tvho  paid  hijn  so 
well  that  he  bought  leather  enough  for  four 
pairs  more.  These  he  cut  out  again  over 
night,  and  found  them  all  ready  in  the  morn- 
ing, as  before.  And  so  it  went  on  :  what  was 
got  ready  in  the  evening  was  always  done 
by  morning ;  so  that  the  shoemaker  soon 
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became  a  thriving  rtian,  and  well  to  do  in 
the  world. 

One  evening,  about  Christmas  time,  after 
he  had  cut  out  his  work,  as  he  and  his  wife 
were  sitting  over  the  fire,  chatting  together, 
he  said  to  her,  "What  would  you  think  of 
sitting  up  and  watching  to-night,  that  we  may 
see  who  it  is  that  comes  and  assists  me  with 
my  work  so  well?"  The  wife  was  pleased 
with  the  idea ;  so  they  left  a  light  burning,  and 
hid  themselves  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  behind 
a  curtain  that  was  hung  up,  and  watched  to 
see  what  should  take  place. 

As  soon  as  it  was  midnight,  there  came  in 
two  dwarfs ;  and  they  sat  themselves  down  at 
the  shoemaker's  bench,  took  up  all  the  work 
that  was  cut  out,  and  began  to  ply  so  nimbly 
with  their  fingers,  stitching,  and  sewing,  and 
hammering  away  so  fast,  that  the  shoemaker 
was  quite  amazed,  and  could  not  take  his  eyes 
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off  them.  They  did  not  stop  a  moment,  but 
worked  away  till  the  job  was  finished,  and  the 
shoes  stood  ready  made  upon  the  table.  This 
was  long  before  day ;  and  then  off  they  flew, 
and  were  out  of  sight  in  a  trice. 

Next  morning,  the  wife  said  to  her  hus- 
band, "These  little  fellows  have  made  us  rich, 
and  we  ought  to  be  thankful  to  them.  I  am 
quite  sorry  to  see  them  run  about  as  they 
do.  They  have  nothing  upon  their  backs  to 
keep  off  the  cold.  Suppose  I  make  each  of 
them  a  coat  and  waistcoat,  and  also  a  pair 
of  trousers ;  this  will  make  them  rather  more 
comfortable." 

The  thought  pleased  the  worthy  man  very 
much ;  so,  one  evening,  when  all  the  things 
were  ready,  they  laid  them  on  the  table,  in- 
stead of  the  work  that  they  used  to  cut  out, 
and  then  hid  themselves,  to  watch  what  the 
little  men  would  do.  About  midnight  they 
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came  in,  and  were  beginning  to  set  about 
their  work  as  usual;  but  when  they  espied 
the  clothes  lying  for  them,  they  stopped,  and 
threw  down  their  tools.  They  then  dressed 
themselves  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and 
danced,  and  capered,  and  jumped  about  as 
merry  as  possible,  till  at  last  they  danced  out 
at  the  door,  over  the  green ;  and  the  •  good 
man  and  his  wife  saw  them  no  more  ;  but 
every  thing  wejit  well  with  them  all  their  life 
afterwards. 


THE   SNOW   SHOWER. 


SEE,  mamma,  the  crums  are  flying 
Fast  and  thickly  through  the  air; 

On  the  branches  they  are  lying, 
On  the  walks,  and  every  where. 

O,  how  glad  the  birds  will  be 

When  so  many  crums  they  see! 


MAMMA'S   ANSWER. 

No,  my  little  girl,  'tis  snowing  — 
Nothing  for  the  birds  is  here; 

Very  cold  the  air  is  growing; 
'Tis  the  winter  of  the  year. 

Frost  will  nip  the  robin's  food ; 

'Twill  no  more  be  sweet  and  good. 
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See  the  clouds  the  skies  that  cover  — 
'Tis  from  them  the  snow  flakes  fall, 

Whitening  hills  and  fields  all  over, 
Hanging  from  the  fir  trees  tall. 

Were  it  warm,  'twould  rain ;  but  lo ! 

Frost  has  changed  the  rain  to  snow. 


If  the  robins  food  are  needing, 
O,  I  hope  to  me  they'll  come; 

I  should  like  to  see  them  feeding 
On  the  window  of  my  room. 

I'll  divide  with  them  my  store; 

Much  I  wish  I  could  do  more. 
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